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SHIP-CANALS. 


Or late years renewed attention has been paid to the subject of 
water communication in general, and especially to canals of all kinds. 
To Americans the subject has a present and ever-growing interest. By 
the failure of the Panama Canal the hope is once more awakened that 
we may soon see a passage-way made by way of Nicaragua, to be built 
and controlled by Americans, 

The present interest and activity in canals and water-ways of all 
kinds bids fair to make the latter part of this century an era of canal- 
building, and recalls the period in England, beginning in 1758, when 
the Duke of Bridgewater received a grant from Parliament author- 
izing him to construct extensive canals. Next came the craze for rail- 
road-building, which attracted nearly all available capital for many 
years. During this period few new canals were inaugurated, and many 
of those already built were allowed to fall into decay. The railroad 
companies, in England especially, kept gradually acquiring competing 
canals, and in many cases closed them entirely to traffic. But the 
future of water communication is bright. Inland canals are now being 
appreciated at their proper value as important parts of a country’s 
transportation system and as tending to keep railroad freights down 
to a proper basis. 

SHIP-CANALS. 

The earliest canals seem to have been made as branches of navi- 
gable rivers; as a river is composed of comparatively level reaches 
connected by rapids, so canals have their levels connected by locks. 
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The ordinary canal has for centuries served a most useful purpose 
by connecting river-basins or seas, and the commercial prosperity of 
England, France, and the Low Countries is in no small degree due to 
the net-work of canals crossing their territories. In the southern half 
of England no town is more than fifteen miles from a navigable water- 
way. 

Notwithstanding the great antiquity of canals, the Suez Canal was 
the first example on a grand scale of what is now meant by a ship- 
canal,—that is, a canal built to pass ocean-going ships, and not 
merely boats of special design and size. They hence have an enor- 
mous and daily-increasing importance in the commerce of the world. 
In case of war the possession or control of such a canal cannot fail 
to call forth the greatest efforts on the part of belligerents. 

To military and naval students the study of commercial routes and 
modes of transit has a great attraction, and is of decided benefit, the 
more so since commercial peace routes must be those followed in the 
main in military and naval operations. 

The ship-canal cannot be supplanted, except it be by the proposed 
ship-railroad, and even then it is only another means to the same end, 
—to transport a ship and its cargo intact across some land barrier. As 
compared to a railroad, a canal offers more difficulties in its proper lay- 
out and actual construction, while its running expenses when built are 
much less. 

The commercial value of canals, or their carrying capacity, in- 
creases very rapidly with their size, so much so that engineers estimate 
their commercial value to increase as the cube of the depth. Hence the 
importance of making a canal of ample size originally and of deepen- 
ing existing ones. While the main physical difference between the 
ordinary and ship-canal is one of size, owing to the facility the latter 
class offers for the passage of loaded ships, they form new links in 
the chain of the world’s commerce, and are factors in the commercial 
success of a country that cannot to-day be ignored without loss. The 
Suez Canal has not only revolutionized lines of traffic, but has restored 
to the Mediterranean much of the commerce it had lost since the Mid- 


dle Ages. 
CHEAPNESS OF WATER-CARRIAGE. 

It is well known that rates of freight by ship are far below those for 
any sort of land-carriage. On long routes the rates by ship are but a 
fraction of all-rail rates, one-fifth to one-ninth, or even less. The 
main reasons for this marked difference are: (1) At freight speeds the 
compound or other form of marine engine is about seven times as 
efficient as the locomotive. (2) The small resistance opposed by water 
to the passage of a ship and absence of curves and grades to absorb 
power. (3) The great capacity of a ship, a large ship being able to 
transport as much freight as one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
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ordinary freight-cars. (4) In case of canals the smaller expense of 
maintenance and repairs. 

In fact, wherever water-transport can be had it will be used in 
preference to other modes of transit, except where great speed is a de- 
sideratum. Under normal conditions, that is, where nothing interferes 
with the full development of both systems, ships and canals will take 
the bulk of the heavy freights, and the lighter and perishable goods 
will go by rail. 

CLASSES OF SHIP-CANALS. 

In a low-lying country, like Holland, ship-canals serve also for in- 
terior communication and commerce. From the nature of the country 
they are constructed at sea-level, filled from the sea, and have no locks, 
except where they enter the sea. 

Another class is designed to open deep-water communication be- 
tween the sea and inland cities, and thus allow them to compete with cities 
more advantageously situated by nature. In these days of sharp com- 
mercial rivalry the importance of such outlet to the sea is sufficiently 
obvious, and Glasgow seems to have been among the first to appreciate 
this fact. The river Clyde, from “a mere stream easily fordable twelve 
miles below Glasgow,” has been gradually improved year by year for a 
century past, and at great expense. Now ships drawing twenty-four 
feet of water load and unload at the city docks. The city has kept 
pace with these improvements, until now it is the second largest city in 
the United Kingdom. No doubt a very large share of this prosperity 
is directly due to this deep-water communication, at least the city 
fathers seem always to have acted on that principle in the matter of 
appropriations. 

The natural approach to Amsterdam is from the north and east 
through the Zuyder Zee, but its navigation is difficult on account of 
shoals. Appreciating the necessity of deep-water communication, the 
Dutch government, early in the present century, provided a new 
approach for vessels to Amsterdam by means of the North Holland 
Canal, fifty-two miles long. This proving too small, and being besides 
long and circuitous, placed Amsterdam at a disadvantage with such 
ports as Rotterdam and Antwerp. To regain her lost trade, Amsterdam 
has recently cut a ship-canal of large dimensions directly west to the 
North Sea, about fifteen miles, at a cost of a million dollars per mile. 
Here, as in many similar cases, one of the greatest difficulties has been 
to form a suitable harbor on an open and exposed coast. For this very 
reason the earlier canal took the long northerly route. 

The Manchester Ship-Canal, connecting Manchester, England, and 
the Mersey at tide-water, is nearly completed, and had its origin in 
similar commercial necessities. An elevation of sixty feet is met with. 
After a thorough investigation of all known methods, the sea-level cut 
first proposed was abandoned in favor of locks. This canal will alter 
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the destination of an immense amount of tonnage now entered at Liver- 
pool and London. 

The success of the Amsterdam Canal has stimulated numerous 
projects of like nature, and we may now look forward confidently to 
the time when the transatlantic traveler will disembark at Paris and 
Berlin. In such cases there is a limit to the distance inland that a 
canal may be profitably undertaken, and the character and amount of 
traffic must be sufficient to warrant it. Other things being equal, the 
farther inland a city can be situated, and still preserve its deep-water 
approach, the better for its prosperity. 

However valuable to a city or region such canals as the above may 
be, a canal uniting two seas, and thus shortening sailing routes, is of 
much greater benefit to commerce in general, and through it to the 
human race. In this larger sense the ship-canal may take its place as 
one of the greatest modern instruments of human progress, and fame 
and fortune await the successful promoters of such enterprises. 

A peninsula or isthmus offers the natural site for a ship-canal, and 
not only may distance be saved, but dangerous seas often avoided by its 
use. Canals joining seas must be open to ships of all nations on equal 
terms ; in one sense they are a continuation of the highway of the sea. 

The history and development of ship-canals belongs to quite recent 
times. ‘The cross-section of the canal being so large requires a much 
greater outlay of capital, and calls for a correspondingly higher skill in 
the engineer in regard to proper lay-out, supply of water, provision 
against floods, etc. 

The early examples of ship-canals were lock-canals. The cele- 
brated Languedoc, or Canal du Midi, of France, is cne of the oldest 
examples. Although not of sufficient size to be now classed as a ship- 
canal, its projection and successful completion showed an amount of 
statesmanship and engineering skill that to-day excites our admiration, 
and that at the time of its construction caused it to be properly con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the age. Built under Louis XTV., and 
designed to pass vessels between the Atlantic and Mediterranean, the 
increased size of modern ships has relegated it to inland traffic almost 
entirely. By a cut of one hundred and forty-eight miles the voyage 
of two thousand miles around Gibraltar is saved. Its summit level is 
six hundred and ten feet ; depth, six feet seven inches ; and number of 
locks, one hundred and nineteen. 

It is interesting to note that the celebrated military engineer, Vau- 
ban, was keenly alive to the importance of a canal to thus unite the 
two seas, and that would allow the naval forces of France to be united 
‘.and act promptly at either end as required.. He urged its construction 
on a sufficiently large scale to pass naval vessels, but on account cf the 
increased expense his plans were not carried out. Such an enlarged 
canal would doubtless be much desired at present by France in case she 
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hopes in the near future to control any considerable portion of the 
Mediterranean. ’ 

The Caledonian Canal, which cuts Scotland in two, has also out- 
lived its usefulness. This is also a lock-canal, but takes advantage 
of a string of lakes extending through the Great Glen, a remarkable 
depression or cleft. It is sixty miles long, of which thirty-eight are 
lake navigation. 

The failure in these cases to fulfill the ardent hopes of the govern- 
ments undertaking them was due to increase in size of vessels and to 
falling off or diversion of traffic to other lines. There are, however, 
certain situations where, if canals of sufficient size are once constructed, 
commerce must always be forced to pass through them on account of 
the great saving in distance,—as at Suez and Panama. 

Whenever the nature of the country crossed is such that locks may 
be dispensed with and the canal dug at sea-level, an unobstructed channel 
is afforded, and the canal becomes an artificial strait,—an arm of the 
sea. The absence of locks reduces the time of transit to a minimum, 
and every day saved to a large modern steamship means the saving of 
a good round sum. Where the canal enters the sea tide-locks must be 
provided. Simple in principle as such a canal is, it has serious defects 
in a rainy or well-watered country, since, being the lowest level, it must 
take the drainage of the entire region traversed. It is thus peculiarly 
liable to become choked up and destroyed. 

The North Sea and Baltic Canal, now. being constructed by the 
German government, is a sea-level canal, and will probably be the 
most important work of its kind in Europe. In its lay-out the govern- 
ment was influenced by its military and naval possibilities, whereby the 
German fleet can be rapidly concentrated in the North Sea or Baltic, 
as may be required. The fleet thus operates on an interior line. 
Although of great commercial value, it is strictly a military canal. It 
starts from Kiel, the German naval station, and runs to a point near the 
mouth of the Elbe. Its principal dimensions are, length, sixty-one 
miles ; width at bottom, eighty-five feet ; depth, twenty-eight feet. 

A military canal built primarily to serve the military, strategic, or 
ambitious designs of a country, may form a valuable commercial route. 
Similarly in case of war or complications, a commercial canal proper 
may become temporarily of the greatest strategic importance, and inter- 
oceanic ones are sure to be controlling factors in future wars, and their 
possession the objective of campaigns. 

The Suez Canal is thus far the one grand example of a sea-level 
interoceanic canal, and will always remain a monument to the “ Great 
Promoter,” De Lesseps. 

To cut a channel across the Isthmus of Suez is by no means a 
modern idea, nor even a modern undertaking. There is evidence that 
a canal formerly existed connecting the Nile and Red Sea, supposed to 
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have been begun about the time of Sesostris (Rameses II.). When in 
Egypt, Napoleon discovered vestiges of this ancient canal, and decided 
to reopen water communication. On the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French the project was dropped, to be taken up again and pushed to a 
successful conclusion in our generation. Since its opening in 1869 the 
receipts have steadily increased, and its success as a financial under- 
taking has surpassed the most sanguine hopes. During its construc- 
tion the British government officially opposed the undertaking, but 
since then it has gradually passed into the financial and political con- 
trol of England. Its length is ninety-nine miles; depth, twenty-six 
feet, now being deepened to twenty-nine and one-half. The saving 
in distance to India is three thousand seven hundred and fifty miles. 
The receipts in 1890 from the passage of three thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine vessels were thirteen million four hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars. 

Strategically, the Suez Canal is of vital importance to England and 
her Indian possessions, and, as events have already shown, in case of 
complications she will seize and hold it at all hazards. Within ten 
years England has occupied Cyprus and Egypt, and within the past 
few weeks has indicated her intention of keeping hold of the Khedive’s 
territory. This all means the control of the route to India. If the 
expedition to Egypt under Napoleon was directed against English 
supremacy in India, such an occupation would now be a more serious 
blow, since it would be directed against her most important line of 
communication. By means of Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and Egypt, 
England controls the Eastern trade-route. France is building a strong 
fort and naval rendezvous at Biserta in Tunis, and may thus in future 
be in a position to dispute the control of the Mediterranean and the 
Suez route. 

The unqualified success of the Suez Canal has given added impetus 
to the various plans in the field for piercing the one great barrier still 
remaining,—the Isthmus of Panama. In comparing the two schemes 
it should be borne in mind that, besides the forced labor furnished by 
the Khedive, the actual construction of the Suez Canal was much 
favored by the loose nature of the soil and the existence of several 
large depressions below sea-level that had only to be filled to become 
parts of the canal. From an engineering point of view the canal was 
simply a question of time and money, and presented no peculiar diffi- 
culties. The deepest cut is only about fifty feet, and there were no 
torrents to cross or divert, no reservoirs or dams to build. The crea- 
tion of suitable harbors at either end was, perhaps, the greatest diffi- 
culty. It is well to bear these facts in mind at present, for people who 
have given the subject little attention find it difficult to see why the 
same corps of engineers who so successfully pierced Suez now find 
themselves baffled at Panama. 2 
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Many other canals might be enumerated as projected or in actual 
process of construction, but the above is sufficient to show the remark- 
able activity in ship-canals at the present day. Canada is fully alive 
to their value, but the United States is far behind Europe in the 
matter. Many are projected here. The most promising are the Cape 
Cod, Delaware and Chesapeake Bay, and Florida ship-canals. No 
country has a greater natural opportunity than ours for a complete 
system of water-ways. Many schemes of this kind look very promising 
on their face, but a large traffic must be assured in advance to justify 
the enormous expenditures demanded in most cases. The St. Law- 
rence is the natural outlet of the Lakes, and perhaps it would be 
as well to let Canada build the canals needed around the rapids of that 
river. Then when she joins the United States they will be all ready 
for our use. 

AMERICAN ISTHMUS CANAL ROUTES. 

The Great American Isthmus, extending a distance of some twelve 
hundred miles from Tehuantepec on the north to the Atrato River on 
the south, offers some remarkable physical features. Through this 
series of isthmuses run the Cordilleras, a continuation of the mountain 
ranges of Mexico and South America. Throughout this entire distance 
there exists an unbroken barrier, generally a true mountain range or 
region of high elevation, but in many places simply a divide of greater 
or less height and width. Lying in the region between the northeast 
and southeast trades, the Isthmus has in most parts a very heavy rain- 
fall, and is covered with a luxuriant tropical growth. Volcanoes are 
numerous and earthquakes frequent, though seldom severe. The con- 
trast with the Isthmus of Suez is complete in almost every particular. 

For many years after the discovery of the Pacific by Balboa in 1513, 
the hope was entertained of finding an open strait or passage connect- 
ing the two oceans, and thus a route to India, the object of most of 
those early navigators. ‘“ Men,” said Humboldt, “could not accustom 
themselves to the idea that the continent extended uninterruptedly 
from such high northern to such high southern latitudes.” The belief 
in “the secret of the strait,” as it was termed, held sway until every 
foot of the coast from Labrador down had been explored in vain. 

The continuity of land being finally established, the idea of form- 
ing an artificial channel began to be entertained. Failing in their 
attempts to find a natural passage, the Spaniards discouraged all 
attempts to connect the oceans, probably fearing foreign domination 
and the loss of rich provinces. Spain built a fort at the mouth of the 
San Juan River, and forbade entrance under pain of death. The gov- 
ernors of the Castle of San Juan “ were perpetually charged not to 
suffer an Englishman to reach Lake Nicaragua, for,” said they, “ if 
the English ever come to know the value of this country they will 
make themselves masters of it.” 
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Interest in the subject was revived by Humboldt in 1808, in his 
book on New Spain, and since the independence of the Central Ameri- 
can states the subject has been brought forward repeatedly, but never 
more prominently or in a more practicable shape than at present. 

Aside from its commercial aspect the subject has an historical and 
romantic interest second to that of no other similar enterprise. Works 
of this nature can now be undertaken with much less risk than for- 
merly. Not only is interest on money much lower than thirty years 
ago, but mechanical appliances are greatly improved. Then, too, the 
amount of “ traffic in sight,” and that will of necessity use the canal, is 
so much larger that the financial success of the enterprise is no longer 
doubtful, if carried out with any due sense of proper economy. 

Like all similar large enterprises, the canal project across Central 
America has passed through various stages. At first the dream of a 
few enthusiasts, it has grown in public estimation until at present there 
is no public question before the people of the United States that is so 
intimately connected with their future growth, or that is of greater 
importance, in a commercial and military sense. 

Of the numerous canal routes—some twenty or more—located and 
surveyed by individuals and by the United States and foreign govern- 
ments, no single one found unites the desirable qualities of short cut 
and entire absence of a divide. Where good harbors are at hand moun- 
tains bar the way, so any route selected must be a compromise. The 
problem, then, has three solutions: (1) to lock over the divide, (2) tun- 
nel it, or (3) to make a sea-level cut. Of all these routes only the 
Panama and Nicaragua have had the benefit of actual trial. 


THE PANAMA ROUTE. 


From the time of the earliest settlements the little strip of land 
known as the Panama Isthmus proper has afforded the principal and, 
for a long time, the only route of passage between the oceans. 

Here crossed on mule-back the rich spoils and products of Peru to 
be loaded on the Spanish galleons at Porto Bellofor Spain. In natural 
order of engineering difficulty followed, on the same line, the wagon- 
road, railroad, and finally the canal. The dividing ridge is here only 
about three hundred feet high. ; 

The Panama Canal follows very closely the railroad from Colon to 
Panama, some forty-seven miles. From the first De Lesseps insisted 
on a sea-level canal, as at Suez, as alone fulfilling the demands of com- 
merce. Owing to his commanding influence this place and route were 
adopted. Suez was taken as the model, while, as already pointed out, 
the natural conditions are almost directly the opposite of those at Suez. 
A heavy yearly rainfall of one hundred and twenty-four inches dis- 
tributed over only seven months, a torrential river, and a climate con- 
fessedly one of the most unhealthy in the tropics, were some of the 
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difficulties to be contended with. The Chagres River crosses the canal 
line many times, and had to be dammed up or diverted. From a small 
stream it often rises thirty to forty feet in a few hours, and would 
quickly ruin the canal should it find a point of entrance. Then the 
sides of the great Culebra cut through the divide developed a tendency 
to slip and cave in, making it impossible to estimate even approximately 
the cost of a sea-level canal. Before the downfall of the company the 
plans were changed so as to complete as a lock-canal, and afterwards 
gradually cut it down to sea-level. The estimated cost to finish as a 
lock-canal was one hundred and twenty million dollars, and even then 
the success of the plan is at least doubtful. Instead of being a mere 
question of time and money, the construction of a ship-canal at this 
point calls for the very highest order of engineering skill. Aside from 
scandalous mismanagement and waste on every hand, much would have 
been gained by a thorough survey in advance, which would have at 
least given an idea of the difficulties to be encountered. In this con- 
nection it is greatly to the credit of American engineers that they early 
pointed out the many disadvantages of this route, and have always 
maintained that a sea-level canal at this point was a physical and finan- 
cial impossibility. Even with rigid economy in the raising and dis- 
bursing of money, competent engineers do not hesitate to declare that 
the canal cannot be built for any sum that can be secured. It is reason- 
ably certain that the Panama Canal will never be finished, and it 
therefore cuts no figure in the interoceanic problem of to-day. 


THE NICARAGUA ROUTE. 


This route has always been a favorite one with American officers 
and engineers, and is hence often spoken of as the “ American route.” 

The divide here separates into two ridges, inclosing a long, low 
depression, or interior basin, in the republic of Nicaragua. This 
depression has a general trend from northwest to southeast, and in it 
lie Lakes Managua and Nicaragua. The largest and most southerly of 
these, Lake Nicaragua,—one hundred and six feet above the level of 
the sea, one hundred and ten miles long by forty wide,—is one of the 
finest bodies of fresh water on the globe. It is the great physical 
feature of the country. Its outlet, the San Juan River, pierces the 
eastern divide, and empties into the Atlantic at Greytown. It has 
numerous rapids, but is navigable in most parts for boats of six or 
seven feet draught. The western ridge, separating Lake Nicaragua 
from the Pacific, is only one hundred and fifty-three feet above sea- 
level, so that the general line here via the San Juan and lake is the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains between Alaska and Pata- 
gonia. This fact marks it at once as fulfilling one of the principal 
requisites of a canal route. Over this region, favored by the low 
general elevation and broad expanse of lakes, the trades blow with great 
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regularity, moderating the heat and contributing greatly to its general 
healthfulness, The average rainfall is heavy, and as at Panama, the 
country is covered so densely with a tropical jungle that progress is 
impossible except by use of the native machete. The hills are rich in 
minerals, and the forests abound in valuable woods, dyestuffs, and 
medicinal plants. The soil is easily cultivated, and yields abundant 
returns of valuable crops. In fact, the resources of Nicaragua are 
scarcely touched as yet. The opening of the canal will bring all these 
products within easy reach, and contribute powerfully towards building 
up the country, so that Nicaragua can well afford to be liberal in the 
matter of canal grants. 


HISTORY OF THE PROJECT. 


Nicaragua has always appreciated the exceptional advantages her 
territory possesses for an interoceanic canal route, and in the intervals 
of revolutions her statesmen have given the subject much attention. 

The story is one of continual failure; but still substantial progress 
has been gradually made in the matter of surveys, knowledge of govern- 
ing conditions, ete. At different times favorable offers have been made 
to various individuals and governments to undertake the work ; but 
often the canal concession has been simply a cloak for other projects 
bringing a quicker money return. Nicaragua has always appeared 
favorably disposed towards the United States, and doubtless would 
prefer our protection to that of a foreign government. At all events 
the canal should be under the control and protection of some strong 
power, that would at the same time be just towards Nicaragua. 

Placed on an isthmus, with a great ocean on either side, and mid- 
way between two continents, Nicaragua “seems to realize the ancient 
idea of the geographical centre of the world.” 

England has always had a longing to control the Nicaragua route, 
and has made several moves in that direction. In 1780 an expedition, 
under Colonel Polson, was directed against Nicaragua. Captain (after- 
wards Lord) Nelson, the second in command, made a hostile advance up 
the San Juan River, but was driven back. The result was very dis- 
astrous, and put an end to Nelson’s pet project of gaining possession of 
Lake Nicaragua, “the inland Gibraltar,” as he termed it. 

The attention of the United States was first called officially to the 
canal project in 1825, when Nicaragua sent an agent to the United 
States inviting co-operation of our government. The United States 
chargé d’affaires was directed by Mr. Clay to report upon the matter, 
but he seems never to have sent any information. 

An American company now undertook the work, but failed. Then 
a Dutch company, under the patronage of the King of Holland ; but 
the separation of Belgium put an end to the attempt. 

In 1835, in accordance with a resolution of Congress, President 
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Jackson sent an agent to the Isthmus to open negotiations; but he 
visited only Panama and Bogota, and beyond his report nothing came 
of it. ; 

In 1844, Nicaragua offered France a protectorate over the country 
and the right of building the canal. Although the offer was rejected, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, then a prisoner in the fortress of Ham, became 
much interested in the matter, and was given authority to form a com- 
pany. Ina rare pamphlet published in 1847, the prince advocated the 
Nicaragua route, and compares the situation of Nicaragua to that of Con- 
stantinople. His scheme combined colonization with canal-building. 
After pointing out the commercial and military advantages Constanti- 
nople possesses by her central situation between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, he says, “‘ There exists in the New World a state as admirably 
situated as Constantinople, and, we may say, up to the present time as 
uselessly occupied ; we allude to the state of Nicaragua. As Constan- 
tinople is the centre of the ancient world, so is the town of Leon’ of 
the new; and if the tongue of land which separates the two lakes 
from the Pacific Ocean were cut through, she would command, by her 
central position, the entire coast of North and South America.” 

He predicts a brilliant future for Nicaragua. ‘There are certain 
countries,” he says, “ which, from their geographical situation, are des- 
tined to a highly prosperous future. Wealth, power, every national 
advantage, flows into them, provided that where nature has done her 
utmost, man does not neglect to avail himself of -her beneficent 
assistance.” 

So impressed was Louis with the idea, that he designed to go to 
America and undertake the canal. Subsequent events interfered, and 
“ Le Canal Napoléon de Nicaragua” was never begun. 

Great Britain had long had a protectorate over that indefinite stretch 
of country known as the Mosquito Coast, and in 1848 she made a more 
determined effort to control the entire Isthmus. San Juan del Norte, 
at the mouth of the San Juan River, was seized “in the name of the 
king of the Mosquito Indians,” and its name changed to Greytown, in 
honor of Lord Grey, governor of Jamaica. Nicaragua protested to the 
United States. A treaty of friendship and commerce was negotiated 
between the United States and Nicaragua, requiring the United States 
to protect the canal. While this treaty was pending in the Senate the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was entered into with Great Britain. This 
provided for the joint protection of the canal by England and the 
United States. Its provisions have given rise to much misunderstand- 
ing, and it would be hard to decide what effect, if any, it would have 
at the present day. The immediate consequence at that time was to 
prevent the participation of the United States in the canal, and secured 


1 Between Lake Managua and the Pacific, and near the line of the proposed 
canal. 
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the complete evacuation of Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast by 
England. Probably the treaty will not be brought up again. 

Mr. Vanderbilt and others, in 1849, secured a favorable concession 
for the canal, but about all that was ever done was to establish a line 
of stages, and on the river and lake a line of boats. This route was 
at that time the only rival of Panama for the transit of passengers and 
goods for California. 

The first really accurate survey of the route was made in 1851 for 
the Vanderbilt company, and in the succeeding years others were un- 
dertaken by our government and by individuals covering the entire 
Isthmus. In 1872 a more thorough survey of the Nicaragua route 
was made by Commander Lull, United States navy, and Mr. Menocal. 
This same year a commission appointed by President Grant to consider 
the whole subject reported in favor of the Nicaragua route. 

At the Canal Congress at Paris, in 1879, the American representa 
tives presented the Nicaragua route for consideration, but it was 
rejected on account of the length, danger from earthquakes, and as 
being a lock-canal. As the congress was dominated by the De Les- 
seps party, the scant courtesy accorded the Nicaragua scheme may be 
explained by the failure of De Lesseps’s agent to obtain a concession 
from Nicaragua but a short time before. Although the merits of the 
route were fairly presented by our representatives, it is only just to say 
that the present location and plans are much superior to those presented 
at that time. 

During the progress of the Panama Canal the Nicaragua project 
was by no means dropped in this country. A society was formed, a 
concession obtained from Nicaragua, and Congressional aid solicited. 
Opposition was encountered from friends of the Panama Canal and the 
Eads Ship Railway, and Congress did nothing. Under Mr. Arthur’s 
administration a very advantageous treaty was negotiated, giving the 
United States the privilege of building the canal, and carrying valua- 
ble rights. While it was pending in the Senate, President Cleveland 
withdrew it, and it was not resubmitted. 

An association of prominent Americans well known in business 
circles was formed in 1886, and obtained a valuable concession from 
Nicaragua in 1887. This preliminary association was chartered in 
1889 by Congress under the name of “The Maritime Canal Company 
of Nicaragua.” The work is now being done under it by the “ Nica- 
ragua Canal Construction Company,” of which ex-Senator Warner 
Miller is president and Mr. Menocal chief engineer. 


THE PROPOSED CANAL, 


The canal line extends from Greytown, on the Atlantic, to Brito, 
on the Pacific, 169.4 miles, of which 142.6 miles is to be free naviga- 
tion in the lake, river, and artificial basins. Many difficulties have 
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been avoided by abandoning all idea of using the lower portions of the 
river. From Greytown a sea-level cut of 9.25 miles is made to the 
foot-hills, where the first lock is to be built. From this point three 
locks, at short intervals of one to two miles, bring the level up to one 
hundred and six feet. The locks are separated by “ basins” formed 
by means of large dams; these utilize valleys and save excavation. 
They also furnish plenty of water for operating the large locks. 
Three miles beyond the third lock is reached the Eastern Divide, two 
hundred and ninety-eight feet above sea-level, and requiring an average 
cut of one hundred and forty-one feet for 2.9 miles. This is one of 
the largest parts of the entire work. The one-hundred-and-six-foot 
level is carried through the divide to where the canal line joins the 
river, 31.4 miles from Greytown. At this point, Ochoa, the river 
will be raised by means of a dam fifty-six feet high to the one-hundred- 
and-six-foot level, which, it will be remembered, is the present height 
of the lake. Thus a free and wide channel is secured from the third 
lock to and beyond the Jake. Considerable dredging will be required 
in the lake and river. The level of the lake will be one hundred and 
ten feet, thus giving a fall of four feet to Ochoa. The outlet from the 
lake to the Pacific, 17.04 miles, consists partly of excavated channel, 
11.2 miles, and partly of a basin formed as previously described, 5.5 
miles. From this basin three locks bring the level down to the Pacific 
at Brito. Here’ harbor must be constructed. At the eastern termi- 
nus, Greytown, the formerly good harbor has become silted up, and is 
to be deepened by means of jetties. 

Aside from the advantages of a deep and wide channel for a good 
part of the way, Lake Nicaragua, the summit level, forms a large 
natural reservoir and equalizer, and furnishes many times the amount 
of water needed to operate the locks. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions of the canal for 
convenience : 


Length from ocean toocean ........ 169.4 miles. 

Length of canal in excavation ......-. 26.8 ‘ 

Began teant) ee ee RS 30 feet. 

Least bottom width . 2... 1. ee ewes 100 ‘* 

PON Sina 4 ae eta bee eet ee ek 650 feet long, 80 feet wide. 
Average time of transit .......... 28 hours. 

CN alin ald eta eta as se or $100,000,000. 

Estimated time of construction. ...... 6 years. 


Estimated traffic at opening ........ 5,000,000 tons yearly. 





These plans are based on a very complete topographical survey of 
the whole region traversed, and a thorough study of the problem both 
from the ground and from maps. This careful preliminary work, 
although very costly in such a country, will save money in the end, 
and argues well for the success of the enterprise. 
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The company undertaking the work is not an applicant for govern- 
ment aid, except to the extent of asking the United States government 
to guarantee its bonds. In this way the government secures an interest 
in the canal at no outlay, and the company would be enabled to raise 
the necessary money at a low rate of interest. If this is done the canal 
can probably be built well within the estimates. How important such 
a simple guarantee is to the economical construction is shown by the 
case of all large undertakings. Only fifty-eight per cent. of the money 
charged to the Suez Canal is said to have been spent on the actual work 
of construction. The balance was for rates on money, commissions, 
expenses of administratiun, etc. 

The company is going ahead without waiting for Congressional ac- 
tion. While the company is patriotic, they must raise money wherever 
they can ; if not here, then abroad. Once on the market, the securities 
of the company may easily pass largely into the hands of foreigners ; 
then, in case of complications, the foreign government will insist on 
protecting the property of its citizens, and we would have to fight for 
the control of the canal. Now is the time for Americans to build the 
canal, and once our government is acknowledged to be in control, the 
matter will rest. This government should always control the canal in 
the interests of peace, if for no other reasons. 

Senator Sherman in the Forum for March, 1891, says,— 

“To reject or neglect the opportunity now offered would leave this 
enterprise to the chances of failure, or transfer its control to commer- 
cial rivals, whose interests and fixed policy would lead them to convert 
a great highway of nations into a dependency more formidable than 
Gibraltar and more troublesome than Canada.” 

The work thus far done by the company has been mostly prelimi- 
nary. The improvement of Greytown Harbor has been undertaken, 
and entrance is now easy for vessels of moderate draught. A railroad 
line has been completed for about eleven miles along the canal line, 
and about a mile of the canal has been excavated. All this prelimi- 
nary work is necessarily slow in such a country, and its value only 
becomes apparent when the main work js undertaken. The methods 
of the company are in marked contrast to those that were in vogue .at 
Panama, and by rigid discipline and police of camps little trouble is 
anticipated from the effects of the climate. Success in such an under- 
taking can only be hoped for when begun and carried out honestly and 
on business principles. If properly understood, then the failure at 
Panama cannot in any way be used as an argument against Nica- 


ragua. 
SOME COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 


The commercial future of the canal is assured. The work thus far 
done has fallen below the estimated cost, and if the money is forth- 
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coming as wanted, there is no reason why the whole cannot be completed 
well within the estimates. 

A yearly traffic of six million tons is probably a fair estimate when 
fairly in operation, and at a toll of two dollars and fifty cents per ton 
this brings a gross revenue of fifteen million dollars, The traffic will 
probably greatly exceed these figures in a few years. While the average 
saving by use of the Suez Canal is about three thousand five hundred 
miles, the Nicaragua Canal saves from five thousand to eight thousand 
miles in voyages of most ships using it. The Suez diverted traffic 
from old lines; the Nicaragua will do more, for it will also create a 
good share of new traffic. This increase of traffic will be largely be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific ports of our own country, and the 
benefit will be mutual, as such traffic always is. The Pacific coast, in 
spite.of its enormous strides, is still far behind in its development of 
what it should be according to the dreams of its founders and its great 
natural wealth. Much of this slow growth is due to lack of cheap 
transportation to Eastern markets. The Pacific coast could well afford 
to build the canal alone, and San Francisco even would probably be 
well repaid if she should undertake the entire work. The local cen- 
tres that have sprung up along the line of the Pacific railroads have 
diverted much trade from San Francisco, especially since they have the 
benefits of short hauls. The canal brings the Pacific ports ten thou- 
sand miles nearer New York than at present. Situated as she is at the 
terminus of both ship and rail lines, on the completion of the canal 
San Francisco’s superior situation will again come into play and keep 
her easily the metropolis. In 1890 the tonnage of wheat and flour 
from San Francisco to Liverpool was seven hundred and eighty thou- 
sand tons, to say nothing of shipments from other ports, such as Astoria. 
However, the natural market of the coast products, such as fruit, lumber, 
etc., is the East, and in return manufactured products will flow West. A 
moderately fast steamship will make the voyage from New York to 
San Francisco in two weeks via the Nicaragua Canal, or in less time 
than the average freight train, and with its lower rates is sure of a big 
business. For sailing-vessels, which still carry a large share of sea 
freights, the Nicaragua route is superior, since they will not encounter 
the calms so prevalent in the vicinity of Panama. 

As President Hayes put it, the canal will virtually be an extension 
of the coast-line of the United States. 

The increase of domestic commerce is but one of the benefits of the 
canal. Japan, China, and the west coast of South America are all 
brought nearer to New York than they are at present to European 
ports via the Suez Canal. We can thus compete effectually for the 
trade of these immense and rapidly-developing regions. Japan and 
China will afford markets for immense quantities of cotton. 

Although many foreign ships will have occasion to use the canal, 
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the United States will be the principal gainer. Hence to secure it to 
our use it should be under the protection of our government, but the 
government can have no valid claim or jurisdiction unless willing to 
make some concessions. The government professes to have the build- 
ing up of our merchant marine at heart, and if so, no scheme presented 
would go farther towards that desired end. 

The above are some of the advantages that must accrue to the 
United States from the construction of the canal, The time is now 
ripe for us to seize the advantages that our favored position gives us, 
and to take our place as the foremost commercial nation of the world. 
Indications now are that a healthy interest in the canal is being aroused 
throughout the country, and if Congress correctly reflects the sentiments 
of the people, the canal will soon be an assured fact. 


ELMER W. HvusBBArD, 
First Lieutenant Third Artillery, U.S.A. 





THE VERMONT NATIONAL GUARD. 


Tue term National Guard, as applied to the uniformed militia of 
Vermont, is sanctioned by custom and regulation only, its legal desig- 
nation being the “ Organized Militia,” by which title it is known in 
the Revised Statutes and all subsequent legislation affecting it. Its 
history, like that of the militia of most other States, is marked by a 
self-sacrificing spirit on the part of its members, and a.lack of appre- 
ciation and encouragement on the part of the law-making body that 
has at times wiped it out of existence. Before considering its present 
position as a factor of our national defense, it may be of interest to 
briefly review the changes attending the transformation of the “ Minute 
Man” of 1776—with his flint-lock, tomahawk, and powder-horn, 
wearing a sprig of pine in his hat to distinguish him from the ordinary 
citizen—into the National Guardsman of 1893, clad in the neat and 
serviceable uniform of the regular army, and equipped with the im- 
proved weapons of the present day. 

The peculiar conditions attending the settlement of Vermont, or 
the “New Hampshire Grants,” as it was then called, when a hardy 
and resolute race of pioneers determined to carve a new State out of a 
rough and rugged territory in which no human being had ever before 
dared to make a permanent home, and its position as an independent 
Commonwealth during the Revolutionary period, were such as to make 
military organizations a necessity as early as 1764. These organiza- 
tions, commanded by Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Remember Baker, 
and others of the same heroic type, were known as “ Green Mountain 
Boys,” a name which has ever since been applied to Vermont soldiers, 
and under which they have won an enviable reputation on many a field, 
from Ticonderoga and Bennington to Gettysburg and Appomattox. 

During the period from 1777, when the people of the “Grants” 
proclaimed themselves a free and independent State, until 1791, when 
Vermont was admitted into the Union, and for many years afterwards, 
every able-bodied citizen was compelled to provide himself with arms 
and perform military duty. The State was divided into twenty-seven 
regimental districts, and the troops organized into three divisions of 
three brigades each. A military code, well adapted to the times and 


circumstances under which they were called into service, was formulated 
Vou. IX. N. 8.—No. 3. 16 
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for their government, and during the struggle with the mother-country 
the militia of Vermont not only did valiant service in the Continental 
army, but was found adequate to the protection of the State from 
foreign invasion. 

Compulsory military duty, without suitable compensation, becoming 
unpopular during the long period of peace following the war of 1812, 
and the meetings for drill having degenerated into a mere farce, the 
Jaws were amended, and the force reduced in numbers, from time to 
time, until 1841, when all drill was discontinued and the troops practi- 
cally disbanded. In 1856 an attempt was made to revive the dormant 
military spirit of the State, and a law was passed authorizing the 
raising of one uniformed company in each of the former regimental 
districts ; but, as the men were required to furnish their own uniforms, 
and were to receive from the State only three dollars per annum for 
time spent in drill, the opportunity to enlist was not eagerly sought for. 
By January, 1861, however, twenty-seven companies, some of which 
had but little more than a nominal existence, were borne on the rolls in 
the office of the adjutant-general. Ten of these companies formed the 
First Regiment of Vermont Volunteers in the war of the Rebellion. 
The members of the other seventeen were quickly absorbed by the 
regiments which followed the first to the front in rapid succession, and 
for a second time in its history the State was without an organized 
militia for its defense. 

This state of affairs continued until October, 1864, when a party of 
rebel sympathizers, organized in Canada, and led by a Confederate 
officer, made a raid on the village of St. Albans, in the northern part 
of the State, robbing its banks and shooting down its surprised and 
defenseless citizens. The horrors of war, thus brought to their own 
firesides, aroused the law-makers to the necessity of protection against 
further forays of a similar character, and a law was soon after passed 
by the Legislature authorizing the raising of twelve regiments of in- 
fantry, one regiment of cavalry, and three batteries of light artillery. 

The termination of the rebellion a few months later made so large 
a force unnecessary ; and, at the next session of the Legislature, it was 
reduced to three regiments of infantry and one light battery. The 
urgent need of economy—the State having expended for war purposes 
a sum equal to nine times its whole grand list—made even this small 
force too serious a drain on its treasury, and in November, 1872, it was 
reduced to one regiment of twelve companies. 

The reduction was effected by the selection of four companies from 
each of the three regiments, regard being had to their location and 
efficiency, and consolidating them into the present First Regiment, 
which was organized in April, 1873. Its first field-officers and company 
commanders were nearly all young men who had seen active service in 
the field, and their practical knowledge of military duties, with the 
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thorough instruction given by them during its earlier years, contributed 
largely to its present excellent discipline and efficiency. The term 
“ militia” having become distasteful, by reason of its suggestiveness of 
old ways and methods, the new regiment, starting out with a determi- 
nation to inaugurate a new era in the military history of the State, cast 
it aside for the more popular title of National Guard, by which it has 
since been generally designated. 

In speaking of the force as it exists to-day, I shall aim to give the 
results of my observations during a period of service covering nearly 
twenty-five years, without permitting that fact to betray me into with- 
holding criticism where believed to be justly due, or of bestowing praise 
where none is warranted by the facts. 

Under existing laws the force is limited to twelve companies of 
infantry of fifty-one officers and men each, organized as a three-bat- 
talion regiment, and one light battery of eighty officers and men, the 
whole under the command of Brigadier-General Julius J. Estey as 
brigade commander,—the brigade organization being preserved as the 
one relic of the old law,—and aggregating, with the brigade and regi- 
mental staff, seven hundred and twenty-one officers and men, or about 
one and two-thirds per cent. of the total enrolled militia of the State. 
This, in view of the exposed condition of Vermont as a frontier State, 
bordering on the waters of a lake that has for centuries been a thor- 
oughfare for invading armies, is altogether too small a proportion, and 
should be increased by at least another régiment of infantry and a 
battalion of cavalry. 

As already stated, the First Regiment was organized in 1873, since 
which time five of the original companies have been disbanded at the 
expiration of their term of service, and others accepted in their place. 
The light battery was also organized in 1873, as an independent com- 
pany, by Levi K. Fuller, who was chosen its first captain, and who 
continued in command until his election as governor of Vermont and 
commander-in-chief of its National Guard in September last. A few 
years later it was accepted as a company of the regiment, in place of 
one disbanded, and was detailed to serve as artillery. For several years 
thereafter it was allowed only the pay of a company of infantry, the 
State generously permitting the extra expense of thirty men and forty 
horses to be borne by its commander,—presumably from his pay of two 
dollars per diem as captain. Nearly all of its first officers, and a large 
proportion of the men, were veterans, and, under the energetic admin- 
istration of Captain Fuller, it quickly took a front rank. In the 
opinion of competent judges it is to-day second to no battery in the 
National Guard of the United States. It has several times made the 
march over the mountains between Brattleboro’ and Bennington, the 
last time in August, 1891, in company with Battery B, Fourth Artil- 
lery, U.S.A. 
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In addition to these organizations, known as the National Guard, 
the section of artillery formed of the cadets at Norwich University is, 
. by law, a portion of the organized militia, and receives the same pay 
and allowances as the other organizations, but is not uniformed or 
armed by the State, and is not ordered into camp with them. In this 
way, and by providing thirty free scholarships, the State recognizes the 
value, from a military stand-point, of the school founded in 1819 by 
Captain Alden Partridge, a former instructor at West Point, and which 
furnished to the Union armies during the rebellion twelve general 
officers, twenty-five colonels, forty lieutenant-colonels and majors, and 
one hundred and ninety-five company officers from among its graduates. 
Many officers of the National Guard in this and other States received 
their first military instruction within its walls. 

The uniforms furnished the troops are similar to those of the regu- 
lar army, with slight modifications, some of the companies not having 
changed the blue facings for the white. The infantry is armed with 
the Springfield rifle, and supplied with the Frazier cartridge-box and 
steel bayonet-scabbard. Four of the new 3.2-inch breech-loading steel 
rifles were issued to the battery in 1890, to which has since been added 
new carriages and harnesses throughout, making its armament “qual to 
anything now in use. All the troops have overcoats, blankets, haver- 
sacks, and canteens. The State has also an ample supply of tents of 
the wall pattern, and a moderate supply of axes, shovels, mess-pans, and 
kettles. It has no ambulances or transportation of any kind. With 
this exception, and that of knapsacks or clothing-bags, but little would 
be required to fit the troops for a campaign of sixty or ninety days. 

The drills prescribed by law, and for which compensation at the 
rate of two dollars per day per man is allowed, are an inspection and 
drill of one day in June, at the home-station of the companies, and an 
annual encampment of five days, which is usually held during the last 
week in August. The governor may order three additional days, but 
the right is seldom exercised on account of the expense. It may be 
said, in passing, that no definite sum is appropriated by the State for 
military purposes, the amount being regulated wholly by the liberality 
of the governor, though, for obvious reasons, he feels under the necessity 
of not exceeding that allowed by his predecessors. 

The encampments are held at a different point each year, usually 
where a company is located. The attendance is good, averaging about 
ninety-six per cent. of the total strength of the command. The time 
at these encampments is utilized to the utmost, but is much too short 
for accomplishing the best results. Nearly two days of the five are 
spent in getting to and from the camp, leaving but three days for 
actual work. If more time cannot be afforded, it is a grave question 
whether biennial encampments of ten days would not be an improve- 
ment on the present system. In addition to the annual drill and 
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encampment, an officers’ school of two days is held each year, at which 
attendance is compulsory, but for which no compensation is allowed 
except for actual expenses. 

The manner in which battalion ‘and company movements and cere- 
monies are executed calls for no particular criticism, but guard-duty is 
poorly performed,—Vermont troops affording no exception to the 
general rule in this respect. That such should be the case is not sur- 
prising, however, when it is understood that, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the men are not likely to perform more than 
one tour of such duty during the whole term of their enlistment ; and 
it not infrequently happens that not a single member of the detail, 
from officer of the day down to the last sentinel, has ever been called 
upon to act in the same capacity before. Under such circumstances men 
who have studied the manual become so confused, when questioned by 
an officer, that they can hardly give their own names. While this is 
much to be regretted, there seems to be no practical remedy. Armory 
instruction and study of the guard-manual have been frequently sug- 
gested, and while they are doubtless of some value, I became convinced 
years ago that nothing but actual practice in camp or garrison, and 
plenty of it, will ever make men proficient in so intricate a branch of 
military duty. 

During the last few years some attention has been paid to rifle- 
practice; but the conditions under which instruction has been given 
have not been such as to produce any important results beyond aiming- 
drill and gallery-practice. It has been found difficult to secure safe 
and suitable ranges near the home-stations of many of the companies ; 
and, as a result, but comparatively few men have had opportunity for 
practice except at the shorter ranges. The results thus far have merely 
demonstrated that, with suitable facilities and encouragement, excellent 
work may reasonably be expected. The scores at short ranges compare 
favorably with those made by troops in other States where greater 
attention is paid to this important branch of a soldier’s education. 
Major Charles E. Nelson, the brigade inspector of rifle-practice, is an 
enthusiast on this subject, and if afforded facilities for carrying out his 
plans for improvement, would accomplish results of which both he and 
the State would have reason to be proud. 

The importance of the co-operation of the general government in 
matters pertaining to the military department of the State was early 
recognized, and Vermont was among the first to ask for army officers 
as inspectors and instructors at encampments and officers’ schools. The 
officers detailed for this purpose have uniformly been gentlemen who 
perfectly understood their duties, and who also had the happy faculty 
of so imparting instruction as to make it understood and remembered. 
In this respect most valuable work has been done by Captains Herbert 
E. Tutherly, First Cavalry ; Peter Leary, Jr., Fourth Artillery ; Ralph 
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W. Hoyt, Eleventh Infantry ; Herbert S. Foster, Twentieth Infantry ; 
Lieutenants Albert 8. Cummins, Fourth Artillery ; Stephen M. Foote, 
Fourth Artillery; Benjamin W. Atkinson, Sixth Infantry, and others, 
whose efforts to promote the efficiency of the Vermont National Guard 
are pleasantly remembered and gratefully acknowledged. 

The reports of these officers will best show the actual condition 
and necessities of the Vermont troops from a professional stand-point. 
Lieutenant Foote, who inspected the encampment in August, 1890, 
says,— 

“The inspector submitted to the brigade commander the following 
plan of inspection, which was approved by him and carried out by the 
inspector: The inspection to be by company ; to be in undress uni- 
form ; after inspection of clothing and equipments, each captain to be 
required to drill his company in such manceuvres as may be indicated 
by the inspector; the captain to then fall out and the company to be 
similarly drilled by each of the lieutenants; a half-hour to be given 
to each company ; each company to be warned a half-hour beforehand 
of the hour set for its inspection. This plan was found to afford the 
inspector the maximum amount of time with each company, at a min- 
imum loss of time to the entire body of troops; to afford him an 
opportunity to test each officer’s ability to handle his company. 

“The quarters, tents, mess-tents, kitchens, sinks, and company 
streets were inspected in company with the brigade surgeon, while the 
troops were at drill. The battery and each company was inspected and 
marked with special reference to the following points: Clothing and 
equipments, general appearance and set-up, manual of arms and facings, 
company manceuvres, efficiency of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, condition of quarters. 

“Taking into consideration al] the foregoing points, I mark the 
various organizations as follows: Battery, good; First Regiment— 
Companies A, K, C, B, E, and I, good; Companies H, L, F, D, and 
M, fair; Company G, poor. In general, I found the clothing and 
equipments in fair condition, the general appearance and set-up fair, 
the manual of arms and facings good, company manceuvres fair, 
efficiency of officers and non-commissioned officers fair, condition of 
quarters excellent.” 

Captain Foster, who visited the several companies in June, 1891, 
says, “ Although I expected much of the National Guard of Vermont, 
the result of my tour of inspection was to raise it in my estimation. 
It is an organization well worthy the cordial and hearty support of the 
government and tax-payers of the State, and should the opportunity 
ever be presented, I am convinced it would fully sustain the high 
reputation for effectiveness in war which Vermont troops have ever 
enjoyed.” 

Captain Hoyt, who was present with his company at two encamp- 
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ments, and who visited each of the organizations and inspected the 
encampment of 1891, says, “This was my fourth visit to the annual 
encampment of the Vermont National Guard, and I am much inter- 
ested in its welfare. I did not realize before how much could be ac- 
complished in so short a time with untrained troops, as I saw them 
first at the armories and afterwards in camp. This result is due to the 
character of the men composing the rank and file, and the ability and 
experience of the officers commanding.” 

In another portion of his report Captain Hoyt says, “The rank 
and file, as a rule, are young men, a large proportion of the recent 
acquisitions being minors.” The context affords no hint as to whether 
he considered the men objectionable on account of their youth; but, 
be that as it may, their average age is fully equal to that of the men 
who composed the “ Vermont Brigade” in the old Sixth Corps ; and as 
they are of the same stock—many of them being sons of veterans—no 
fears need be entertained of their capacity to endure the fatigues and 
wear of active service, should it ever become necessary, or of their 
ability to maintain the reputation won by their sires on so many hard- 
fought fields. 

That there is still much room for improvement is freely admitted, 
and those who have given the subject any thought fully realize that 
additional legislation is needed to make the Vermont National Guard 
what it might, and ought to be. The reforms, briefly stated, are: 
Longer encampments ; all uniforms and equipments hereafter issued to 
be in exact conformity with those of the regular army, except as to 
State button and monogram on belt-plates; the examination of officers 
and non-commissioned officers before the issue of commission or war- 
rant; the pay of officers to be in proportion to rank, and a more strict 
accountability with respect to State property; a permanent camp- 
ground, centrally located, with rifle-range for all distances, and sil- 
houettes for skirmish-firing,—all of which can be accomplished by 
judicious management with but little, if any, additional expense. 

On several occasions the State has been represented abroad by its 
citizen-soldiery, particularly at New York in 1889, when the entire 
force participated in the Washington centennial parade; and prepara- 
tions are now being made to send the troops to Chicago during the 
coming summer, the Legislature having authorized the governor to 
order the annual encampment at or near that city during the proposed 
gathering of the National Guard of the several States. 

Within the past three months more than the usual number of 
changes among commissioned officers have occurred by reason of the 
promotion of the captain of the battery and the retirement of the 
brigade commander. Their successors, however, are experienced 
officers, and, when fairly settled in their new positions, there is no 
reason to fear that the efficiency of the service will be in the least im- 
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paired by the change. General Julius J. Estey, the new brigade com- 
mander, is a graduate of Norwich University, and has had nineteen 
years’ experience as a company commander, lieutenant-colonel and 
colonel of the regiment. Colonel Charles C. Kinsman, the regimental 
commander, is a veteran of the war of the Rebellion, and has served 
in the National Guard for nearly twenty years as captain, major, and 
lieutenant-colonel. The other field-officers of the regiment have had 
an experience of from ten to sixteen years, and the battery commander, 
Captain F. D. Weld, is a veteran who has also served in the battery 
since its organization in 1873. 

The various staff departments are administered in a spirit of har- 
mony, all working together for the best interests of the service. The 
officers and men of the several organizations are fully alive to the 
importance of discipline and proficiency in all that pertains to the duties 
of a soldier, and upon the one occasion when their services were re- 
quired for the preservation of law and order, they responded with a 
promptness and unanimity that should entitle them to the thanks of 
the State, and warrant them a more liberal support than has hereto- 
fore been accorded. Taken as a whole, it is no flattery to say they 
constitute a body of men with whom it was both a pleasure and an 
honor to have been associated. 

Wituiam L. GREENLEAF, 
Brigadier-General V.N.G. (retired). 








/ MOLTKE: 
(FROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.)? 


OnE cannot help feeling that there is a certain magic in the name of the 
great general who led his countrymen to victory in the Franeo-German 
war. Bismarck has been described as the creator of the new German 
empire, but much of the credit that may be claimed for that great 
enterprise is due to Moltke. It is easy to conceive how the great field- 
marshal became the idol not only of the German army but of all who 
believed in the idea of Germany’s military supremacy. Though his 
calm and simple life lacked the dazzling splendor which threw such a 
glamour around the career of the first Napoleon,—though his work was 
not of such vital importance to the safety of Europe as that of Wel- 
lington,—he proved himself a true soldier, a masterful strategist, and 
withal a most loyal subject. It may perhaps be doubted whether the 
German theory of military nationhood is, in any sense, high or noble. 
Indeed, few persons who are animated by the love of liberty developed 
in the nineteenth century can sympathize with the pure militarism 
which the present Emperor of Germany has carried to such an extrav- 
agant pitch. We must, however, deal with Moltke as a product of his 
time and country, regarding him not so much from an ethical as from 
a purely human stand-point. 

A work which has just been published enables us to do this with 
tolerable accuracy. It presents us with a picture of the man rather 
than the warrior, and it shows us that, in spite of the terrible duties 
which he was called upon to perform, he possessed much amiability of 
character and no small share of literary ability. 

Helmuth Karl Bernhard von Moltke was born at Parchim, a town 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the 26th of October, 1800. The family 
was one of the oldest and most distinguished in Mecklenburg. As 
early as 1246 the name of Matheus Moltke is mentioned as a knight 
descended from one of the followers of Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Bavaria, who had acquired by the sword the region now known as the 


1 Moltke: his Life and Character, sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, and 
Novel and Autobiographical Notes. Translated by Mary Herms. London: Osgood, 


McIlvaine & Co. 1892. 
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grand duchy of Mecklenburg. Not much later, we find Moltkes in 
Sweden and in Denmark, where they appear to have held high and 
influential positions in state and church. The male line of all the 
Swedish and Danish branches of the family died out towards the close 
of the fifteenth century. The ancestral home of the race was in Strid- 
feld, near Tessin in Mecklenburg, and it remained in the family for five 
hundred years, and for sixteen generations up to the year 1781. Geb- 
hard, the ninth in the line of the owners of Stridfeld, left the estate to 
his younger brother Claus, as his elder brother owned the neighboring 
estate of Samow and Woltow, which had come to him by marriage. A 
grandson of Claus, who married a daughter of the Samow family, 
acquired the estate of Walkendorf. Gebhard has been described, in a 
short family-history written by the field-marshal himself, as the “an- 
cestor of all the Moltkes of the present day,” the German Moltkes 
being descendants of Gebhard’s elder, and the Danish of his younger, 
son. In 1781, Stridfeld was in possession of Eberhard Frederick 
Moltke, while Samow was the property of Frederick Siegfried, the 
grandfather of Helmuth von Moltke. By degrees the German Moltkes 
lost all their family estates, while the Danish had large possessions in 
Denmark. “If,” says Helmuth von Moltke, pathetically, “landed 
property decides the nationality of a family, one must say of the eldest 
branch that it has been homeless for almost a hundred years.” But his 
wish that “it should take root again in the soil of the German father- 
land” was fulfilled, when, in 1867, he bought the German estate of 
Creisau. . 

The father of the future field-marshal served as an officer in the 
Prussian army with some distinction. In 1797 he married Sophie Hen- 
riette Paschen, daughter of a privy councillor residing at Rackow. 
His eldest son, Wilhelm, was born in 1798, his second son, Friedrich, 
in 1799, and his third son—destined to be the most famous member 
of the family—was born a year later. Owing to the war then raging 
between the French and Prussians, the father of the future field- 
marshal found his house looted, his farm-buildings burned down, and 
himself terribly impeverished. In 1803 he became a naturalized 
Danish subject, and was also made a major in the Landwehr. His 
adopted country was then at war with England, and in 1807 he ob- 
tained the command of the Third Holstein Battalion of the Line, which 
he had himself organized. For his bravery during the campaign he 
was personally thanked by the Danish king. 

In 1811, Helmuth von Moltke and his brother Fritz entered the 
military academy at Copenhagen, and while there they lived with the 
family of General Lorenz. Almost every year of his residence there 
he had an attack of fever. In 1813 his father came to Copenhagen, 
and took him and his brother back to Holstein for some weeks. As 
they were crossing the Great Belt they saw some English war-ships 
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which had been sent out against Denmark. They passed one of the 
English ships so closely that they were in danger of being captured ; 
but, as it was not yet daylight, they managed to escape, and young 
Helmuth arrived safely at Augustenhof, where his mother had been 
anxiously awaiting him. In 1817 he was made a page to the King of 
Denmark ; and in 1818 he passed his first military examination, in 
which he took the highest place. Having in that year received his 
commission as a second lieutenant, he soon afterwards left Copenhagen 
to join the Oldenburg infantry regiment at Rendsburg. From this 
place he was sent, in 1820, to join the rifle brigade, which was regarded 
as a distinction. In 1821 he went with his father on leave to Berlin, 
where for the first time in his life he saw part of the Prussian army. 
He was immediately inspired with the idea of entering the Prussian 
service. He wrote to the commander of his regiment, the Duke of 
Holstein-Beck, giving expression to his wishes on the subject, and 
before the close of that year he sent in his resignation, asking at the 
same time for permission to join the Prussian army. Both requests 
were granted, and he experienced no difficulty in passing the examina- 
tion required by the rules of the Prussian service. In March, 1822, 
he obtained a second lieutenancy in the Prussian Royal Regiment of 
Infantry, then garrisoned at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. While staying 
with his father in Schleswig, in 1823, he received intelligence that 
permission had been granted him to enter the Kriegsschule (War 
Academy) at Berlin. In 1826 he passed the examination at this higher 
training-college, and here, too, he obtained the highest certificate. We 
learn that on leaving the school he returned to his old regiment, and 
was employed at Frankfort as a tutor in the regimental school. During 
the winter of 1826 he suffered from palpitation of the heart, and he 
obtained three months’ leave in order to visit his parents and recruit 
his health. In 1828 he was employed by the Topographical Office in 
Berlin to survey Silesia. This task occupied about five months. In 
the following year he was sent on a similar mission to the grand duchy 
of Poland. 

In 1831 he was ordered to Thuringia with part of the general staff. 
On May 30, 1833, he was promoted first lieutenant, and placed on the 
general staff. In this year he also paid a visit to Italy, proceeding as 
far as Genoa. In 1835 he was made a Knight of St. John, and in 
the same year was appointed a captain in the general staff. He was 
present at a grand review in Silesia, at which the Emperor Nicholas 
and his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, attended, together with the 
two Danish princes of Gliicksburg; and he had the honor of accom- 
panying these distinguished personages to the Russian frontier. After 
this he received the royal permission to go on a six months’ leave to 
Constantinople. He traveled by land, and passed through Vienna, 
Ofen, and Bucharest on his route. At Constantinople he stayed with 
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the Russian ambassador, Count von Kénigsmark. His stay in the 
Turkish empire extended over several years. He was present at the 
. defeat of the Turkish troops at Nisib, in 1839, by Mehemet Ali, this 
disaster being attributable to the neglect of his advice by the Turks. 
‘ On this occasion he lost all his baggage, drawings, and presents, and 
had a lucky escape from an Egyptian prison. Returning to Constan- 
tinople, he had an audience with the young sultan, whose father had 
just died, and subsequently left Turkey, after a sojourn there of four 
years, during which time he had learned the language of the country 
thoroughly, and obtained a clear notion of the actual condition of the 
Ottoman empire. On his way back he was detained in quarantine at 
Orsova, and lay ill for three weeks at Pesth. On reaching Vienna he 
caught gastric fever. At length, on December 27, he reached Berlin, 
where the King of Prussia bestowed on him the order “Pour le 
Merité.” Having been again attacked with fever in 1840, he was 
obliged to go to Ilmenau to take the waters there, and at a later period 
of the year he went to Rome and Naples. On his return to Berlin, 
he published a book, entitled “ Letters on Turkish Affairs in the Years 
1835 to 1839.” In the summer of 1841 he was betrothed to his step- 
niece, Marie Burt, whom he had met the previous autumn at Heligo- 
land, where she had gone with her family. She was the daughter of 
a first marriage of his sister Augusta’s husband, Mr. John Heyliger 
Burt, of Colton House, Staffordshire, an owner of plantations in the 
West Indies. Marie Burt was very fond of her step-mother, who 
treated her with the utmost kindness and affection ; and, although she 
was much younger than Helmuth von Moltke, there can be no doubt 
that she was deeply and devotedly attached to him throughout their 
happy but unfortunately too brief married life. In 1845, Moltke was 
made aide-de-camp to Prince Henry of Prussia at Rome. He was 
profoundly interested in the capital of the Western Roman empire, 
which, in his interesting journal, he aptly contrasts with Constantinople. 
He made a map of the Campagna of Rome, and of the immediate 
surroundings of the city, which he sent to Alexander von Humboldt. 

In December, 1846, he was released from his duty as aide-de-camp 
and appointed to the general staff of the Eighth Army Corps, and at- 
tached to the great general staff as supernumerary. He was subse- 
quently appointed aide-de-camp of the crown prince, and joined his 
royal highness at Balmoral in Scotland, where his betrothal with the 
English princess royal took place. On three other occasions he accom- 
panied the crown prince to England on a visit, on the occasion of his 
marriage, and at the funeral of Prince Albert. In the autumn of 1857 
he was appointed chief of the general staff of the Prussian army. 
While he occupied this position he was employed to devise a universal 
system of defense for the whole German coast. 

In 1863 he presided over a Federal Commission at Frank fort-on- 
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the-Main, where the subject of discussion was the means of enforcing 
the Federal claims against Denmark. He was sixty-six years old 
before he occupied a position which would enable him to claim the 
credit of winning a campaign ; but it is only right to acknowledge that 
the success of the preceding war with Denmark was due mainly to his 
strategy. In the Austro-Prussian war he displayed immense knowledge 
of military tactics, and the utilization of. all the railway lines to trans- 
port an enormous body of troops was in itself a decisive step worthy of 
a great commander. But the Franco-German war was, of course, the 
great work of Moltke’s life. He had mapped out his plans for a war 
with France in 1867; in 1869 the arrangements for mobilization were 
complete ; and in silence this level-headed German general awaited the 
tocsin which should summon the combatants to arms. When the war 
broke out in 1870, four hundred and eighty-four thousand men were 
in three weeks brought to the frontier. 

Before the close of the campaign the strategic genius of Moltke 
was universally recognized. He received autograph letters signed 
“ Your grateful king, William.” During the closing years of his life 
honors and rewards were showered upon him ; and on his ninetieth anni- 
versary—twenty years after the great war—the German emperor and 
the German nation paid him a kind of homage of which royalty itself 
might well be proud. At the patriarchal age of ninety-one he died, 
while listening to a musical performance at his residence in Creisau, 
surrounded by the members of his family. His charming wife had 
died twenty-three years before, and he had never ceased to mourn her 
loss. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of this remarkable man. 

He was the very type of conventional virtue. His domestic life 
was pure; his habits were regular; his ambition was not ill-regulated. 
He was passionately devoted to his profession,—that of a soldier ; and, 
if he had not joined the army, he might have made a successful engi- 
neer. The accuracy of his maps has been recognized by competent 
critics. His strategical powers were very great. In a word, he was 
the foremost military genius of Germany. 

His “Journal written on his Way to Constantinople,” and his 
account of his travels in Italy and Spain, are full of keen observation 
and rare archeological knowledge. He wrote a story in his twenty- 
eighth year, entitled “The Two Friends,” which is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and even romantic. It lacks originality, but it is calculated to 
please those who love the commonplace, and always wish to “‘ point a 
moral.” 

The great fault in Moltke’s character was his apathy to the spirit 
of modern progress, his utter absorption in himself and the immediate 
circumstances of his life,—in short, his lack of an ideal. He was 

perfectly satisfied with his life; he accepted with saturnine self-com- 
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placency all the laudations poured out upon him by his sovereign and 
the more obsequious types of German citizenship. The destruction of 
France appeared to him to be a praiseworthy object, and he strenuously 
aided Bismarck in endeavoring to accomplish that task, never appar- 
ently bestowing a thought on the effect which such an event would 
have on civilization. He planned the campaign with all the passionless 
industry of a spider, and when he had caught the enemy in his web, he 
exulted at his good fortune. In the midst of his quiet home-life at 
Creisau, he one day received a telegram while out for a drive with 
his brother Adolf, his sister-in-law, and their two daughters in an open 
carriage. He read the telegram, and silently put it into his pocket. 
An hour later, when they had come home after the drive, Moltke said 
to his brother, “ It isastupid thing! I have to go to Berlin to-night.” 
Then he went to his study, where he remained till tea-time. It was 
only after tea that he betrayed his secret thoughts for one moment by 
striking the table and exclaiming, “ Let them come! With or without 
South Germany, we are prepared!” To some minds this incident may 
suggest the idea of individual greatness; to others it may appear only 
a revelation of military fanaticism,—for the soldier, as well as the priest, 
may be a narrow-souled fanatic. 

The patriotism of Moltke has been commended by those who regard 
a military life as a sacrifice to duty upon the altar of one’s country. 
But, if this German patriotism means no more than a desire to estab- 
lish the predominance of Germany by force of arms, how is it superior 
to the ambition of a Tamerlane or a Zingis Khan? We may admire 
“ Father Moltke” (as he was called) for his simplicity in private life, 
his austere virtue, his rigorous fulfillment of his duties towards his sov- 
ereign, but what lesson does his life teach us? How does he stand when 
we judge him by the standard of humanity and of regard for the social 
organism? He did his work asa general in the spirit of an enter- 
prising bourgeois.‘ He never inquired into the justice or injustice of 
any war in which he was engaged. He would probably have said, if 
asked to form an opinion on such a subject, “ That is not my business.” 
War was his calling, and he appeared to treat it as an end rather than 
a means. He would probably have smiled in derision if he had heard 
the late Laureate’s words quoted : 


‘¢ When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the battle-filags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


Furthermore, we may fairly assume that the animating impulse 
of his life was love of a military career rather than love of “the 
fatherland,” inasmuch as he gave his services both to Denmark and 
Turkey as well as to Germany. 

From a paper written by the field-marshal shortly before his death 
we find that he was a half-hearted believer in a future state of exist- 
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‘ence. He thus expresses his views: ‘“ We may be allowed to hope 
that our reason, and with it all the knowledge that we have painfully 
acquired, will pass with us into eternity; perhaps, too, the remem- 
brance of our earthly life. Whether that is really to be wished is 
another question. How if our whole life, all our thoughts and actions, 
should some day be spread out before us, and we become our own 
judges, incorruptible and pitiless ?” 

If the writer of the last sentence had only applied these words to 
himself, what an appalling Nemesis he might have conjured up! He 
might have seen horrible visions of dead and dying soldiers, the dread- 
ful picture of two nations struggling for mastery with all the ferocity 
of wild beasts, and all the destructiveness of military science; and, if 
he possessed sensibility and conscience as well as imagination, he surely 
would have asked himself, “ Why have I wasted a long life in this 
brutality ?” 

But, apparently, such an act of self-criticism was never performed 
by Moltke. He viewed the horrors of the battle-field with the imper- 
turbable calmness with which ‘a surgeon views an amputation. Hesaw 
nothing to condemn in wholesale loss of life, regarding it coldly as the 
price of victory. He was, in fact, a mere instrument of warfare, with 
all the impersonality of a machine. The man was lost in the director 
of armies, the organizer of destruction ; and so, like many others, who 
obstinately shut out the light of truth from their eyes, he remained 
blindly self-complacent to the last, believing that his work was good, 
and that he had done his duty. 

D. F. HANNIGgAN. 
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EUROPE IN 1890-91. 
(Concluded from page 143.) 
GENOA. 


In setting out for Genoa, which we did November 4, it seemed as if I 
had turned back from the most interesting part of our journey,—one 
having great possibilities, such as a visit to Greece, Egypt, and a return 
by India; but the cold mountain-winds of Naples and the early frost 
at Florence had admonished us that a cold season was at hand, and 
that it was time to finish up Italy, and hurry into la belle France. We 
took rail down the valley of the Arno to Pisa, and thence by the coast- 
line to Genoa. The group of buildings that has made Pisa famous, as 
the Duomo, Baptistery, and Leaning Tower, could only be scanned 
from the car-window, as we made no stay in that city. The day was a 
beautiful one, and the trip most enjoyable. From the plain-land about 
the mouth of the Arno the road is tunneled much of the way through 
spurs and shoulders of the Apennines that abut abruptly upon the sea, 
with here and there projections thrust out into the water with interme- 
diate cozy recesses between them so small as to leave scarcely space for 
the station and track of the railway ; but every nook, corner, and crevice 
would be built upon or cultivated. The terraces in some places were 
constructed well up the mountains. In these sunny retreats sub-tropi- 
cal trees were seen, and invalids here find warm and sheltered dwell- 
ing-places for the winter months,—very monotonous to others than 
those whose state of health governs their movements. One is cabined, 
cribbed, confined, and almost might feel afraid of “ falling off” into 
the deep sea that comes close up to the rocks. The trains are in and 
out of tunnels so frequently that it is like playing hide-and-seek with 
these caves. The rocks are rough, black, volcanic, and have long had 
all earth washed from their tops and sides. 

Between Pisa and the head of the Bay of Spezzia the road passes 
in sight of the slopes and heights whence is sent down to the stations 
the famous Carrara marble; masses of it of the purest white are seen 
alongside the railway track, reminding one of fragments of mammoth 
cut loaf-sugar. From the Bay of Spezzia to Genoa the rough coast 
which I have tried to sketch is called the Riviera Levante, or eastern 
coast, and from Genoa west the Ponente. The Apennines pass around 
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the head of the Gulf of Genoa, sending a sharp, high spur along the 
coast south to the Gulf of Spezzia, but the main axis extends east- 
southeast, diagonally across the Peninsula to the Adriatic or upper sea, 
and along that sea to the southernmost point of Italy. 

After an interesting journey, we emerge from a tunnel and cross 
the dry bed of the Bisagno, now paved with small boulders, but in the 
rainy seasons a raging torrent. Washerwomen have found water in 
some holes, and spread their clothes to dry on the smooth stones 
warmed by the heat of the sun. 

Having arrived within the city, passing under much of it in our 
last tunnel, we leave the train and find an omnibus to take us to the 
Hotel de France. Having arranged for our baggage, we are soon set 
down at our hotel, near the edge of the harbor, in the heart of the 
traffic, noise, and business. One has to mount two flights of stairs to 
the office, for the hotel is situated two stories above the ground, instead 
of one, which is sometimes the case, for building-ground is scarce in 
this city, crowded as it is into the sea by the adjoining heights. The 
hotel appeared to be filled and accommodations scanty, but finally suit- 
able rooms were secured ; but as they were not warmed in any way 
other than part of the day by the sun, it was cold comfort indeed. So 
we sallied out to take'a look at this curious city. In a moment we 
stumbled upon the Cathedral Church of San Lorenzo, some of it built 
in 1100, and changed and added to down to 1402, with other additions 
made in that century. The facade is built.in courses of black and 
white marble, or, as some profanely call it, in the zebra style. It has 
interesting architectural features about it, Gothic addition, etc. Inside 
it has chapels, statues, pictures, and other decorations, and a treasury 
of sacred relics for the very devout ; such as the vessel out of which 
Christ and his disciples partook of the Paschal Lamb, and in which 
Joseph of Arimathea caught some drops of the Saviour’s blood at the 
crucifixion, ete. We continued up-hill, past this street of San Lorenzo, 
to the Piazza Nuovo, where we saw and examined the ducal palace, 
now used by the municipal authorities as a city hall. It has a fine 
staircase, and fine staircases are the principal feature in all the grand 
palaces of this city. It is a city of fine views, and has its new grand 
boulevard around the side and top of the hills, called in different parts 
the Corso Solferino, Corso Magenta, Corso Paganini, ete. It has also 
its Via Garibaldi, who is thus honored in nearly every Italian city 
where new streets and squares have been laid out. Victor Emmanuel, 
Garibaldi, Manin, Mazzini, Cavour, and other makers of modern Italy 
are nearly everywhere remembered. Their names are common, and 
their statues adorn the chief places of honor in each city. The Ital- 
ians know their benefactors, and are grateful. It is a characteristic 
and a pleasant feature in the recent history of this country; they 


deserve good government and a glorious history. 
Vot. IX. N. 8.—No. 3. 17 
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CARIGNANO. 


As advised, a good starting-point whence to get acquainted with 
the superb city is the church of Santa Maria in Carignano, situated 
on one of the uppermost points in the southeastern part or end of the 
city. Going around by the via Julia and via San Chiarro, to the piazza 
Alessi.and piazza Bixio, we ascended the via Bixio, to the great temple. 
Having enjoyed the view from the front, we entered and examined the 
interior, said to be constructed on the original design of Bramente’s 
model for St. Peter’s at Rome. It is a structure of harmonious and 
interesting parts, and rises in great majesty on this isolated height, with 
its dome nearly four hundred feet alsove the sea, whence one can over- 
look nearly all of the city and the harbor. Paying a priest the 
required fee, a temporary wooden door was unlocked,—we were admit- 
ted ; it was again locked, and we were left to find our way at our leisure 
to the top, which we proceeded to do by easy stages. The stairs are 
not difficult, and when one emerges on the roof, frequent stops are 
needful to take in the surrounding scene. From the topmost gallery 
of the dome one commands with his glass nearly the entire circuit of 
the compass. At this height, though the sun was shining brightly, the 
air was sharp and took away any disposition to linger unnecessarily 
upon this grand outlook, especially on the northern side. The railing, 
the posts, walls, and other parts of the structure were scribbled and cut 
all over by the number of ambitious creatures that had reached this 
coin of vantage, a cheap and expeditious way to become famous at 
the expense of the structure which they desecrate. After enduring all 
that was possible at this season of the year, and at this height, we 
slowly wound our way down to our cell-door, where we were detained 
until a bell-handle was found, which brought another priest than the 
one who admitted us; but assuring him of what he knew perfectly 
well, that we had already paid for the privilege of ascending, “ he went 
away sorrowful,” evidently disappointed that no payment was made 
to be let out. The fee was much larger than is named in the guide- 
book, but the custodians and key-holders are a hungry tribe in Italy. 
We found on Julia Street, not far from the gate of the arch, a French 
restaurant on the second floor, that was very satisfactory, both as to 
quality, service, and price, and we bestowed our patronage there and in 
the Galleria Mazzini, where there were also good restaurants. 


THE CAMPO SANTO. 


One of the days to be long remembered was spent at the Cemetery 
di Staglieno, up the narrow valley of the Bisagno, a mile and a half 
or two miles above the city. We went by tram-car and omnibus, and 
arrived before the time of opening, which is at 10 a.m. We busied 
ourselves examining the photographs, for sale near by, of the monu- 
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ments and the surroundings of this beautiful place. At the proper 
time we are admitted into long galleries or alcoves paved with marble. 
On each side are the tombs of the illustrious dead, with exquisite 
monuments and statues designed for each family and special case. 
Although open to the air, the works of art, for such they are, are 
entirely protected from the weather. These arcades are extended about 
the grounds, which are laid out as courts, and in these courts common 
people are more generally buried, with simple tablets of stone and 
sometimes wood, varying in appearance and quality with the taste or 
pecuniary ability of the owner. The oldest part of the cemetery is 
situated on the higher slope of the mountain, in grounds beautifully 
terraced, at the foot of which is a tremendous retaining-wall. Along 
this wall are built and building other galleries and arcades. The 
grounds are large enough to permit of very great extension in the 
future. On the upper part there are separate lots with graves, now 
and then a mausoleum, and other structures for monuments and memo- 
rials of the departed, all decorated in landscape form with shrubbery, 
paths, staircases, walks, etc. The ascent by so many stairs is tedious, 
and, as the view is confined, nothing but a satisfied curiosity rewards 
the stranger. Here is the tomb of Giuseppi Mazzini, who died in 
1872. On the upper side, near the retaining-wall, is a beautiful marble 
temple with a dome, sustained inside by monolithic colunins of exqui- 
site marble, with an altar, etc., fitted for a mortuary chapel. It has a 
front composed of a fine marble colonnade. The temple, arcades, 
innumerable monuments, inner staircases, etc., all constructed of marble, 
fill one with surprise and delight, as the result of so much taste and 
judgment, warmed and directed by the hand of affection. There is an 
absence of coarse ostentation, but all is made beautiful and appropriate, 
vastly different from much of what we see in some modern cemeteries. 
But Genoa, like other Italian cities, has many competent artists and 
skilled workers in marble, educated up to the requirements of a just 
taste, with an abundance of beautiful material at hand. The remains 
of enormous candles, which had been used on A|l-Saints’ day, rigidly 
celebrated, were gathered in various places, along with wax-spermaceti, 
immortelles, and flowers, indicating lavish expenditure. The business 
of preparing all the articles thus used is a lucrative and large one, and 
the practice probably has been handed down from ancient times as a 
survival of the worship of the dead. These remembrances of the 
dead are very sweet and natural, and commend themselves to our 
hearts, when they do not take the form of ostentatious or fashionable 
display, encouraged and kept alive by a kind of service that finds its 
profits in the evidences of the afflictions of others; but one feels like 
an outer barbarian to say one word about the details of a practice that 
can lead a people to design and carry out in careful subordination a 
plan for such a beautiful resting-place for the dead. 
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We took a day to go out west of the city to the famous garden of 
Pallavicini, but were refused admittance by the person in charge of the 
office, who appeared to be very much out of sorts, and not at all pleased 
with our visit.. Having to await a return car, we endeavored to get a 
glimpse into the grounds, but to no purpose, and finally gave in and 
pocketed our disappointment, and, without more ado, returned to the 
city. It was observed that the churches here in Genoa were more fully 
attended, and that the people were more devout, than we had seen in 
any other city in Italy. As the steep hill-side allowed little room for 
streets, their place was taken by the narrowest alleys and lanes to be 
found anywhere, leaving scant room for light and ventilation, and very 
little space for pedestrians only. An ancient alcove, with great struc- 
_tures arched above it, runs along the water-front a considerable dis- 
tance, giving shelter, and having dark and dingy shops opening into 
it. Along the front street are many wine-rooms and drinking-places, 
patronized by the sailors of all nations, but there was little or no dis- 
order observed during the day. There was an incessant and heavy 
traffic going on, and the passage of tremendous carts, drawn by many 
mules in tandem, conveying back and forth much of the commerce of 
the world, for Genoa is the principal shipping-port of Italy, and here 
is concentrated its great system of foreign exchanges. It is a lively 
place in many respects ; it has shops noted for silver filigrane and other 
works of that kind. The wines and oils of Italy are sent chiefly from 
this port. The city is noted for its palaces, some of which were visited, 
especially the Red Palace, as it is called, and its gallery of paintings, 
some of which are very fine. 

On Saturday, the 8th of November, we took train for Milan. The 
mornings had been about 50° Fahr., though the days warmed up to 
60° or above, and it was pretty cold to be without fires. We had 
visited the churches, and had exhausted what could be done in Genoa 
in that time; we had been constantly in the streets, and had already 
noted that we were among an energetic people, who employed every 
moment, and seemed constantly busy and interested. The railway to 
Milan follows the narrow valley of a small stream to the Scrivia, pass- 
ing through the mountains by many tunnels, one of which is three 
miles long. At Novi the train emerged upon a plain extending to the 
Po, and thence to Milan. The road lies across or near the plain of 
Marengo. The Po is crossed above the mouth of the Ticino, and then 
the Ticino, which stream at the crossing appears about as large as the 


1 The guardians of the public peace went about by twos; were dressed in long 
blue coats, ornamented with brass buttons; wore cocked hats, and carried batons 
of the size and appearance of those used by drum!majors. These men seemed to 
have more authority than ordinary policemen, were of very respectable appearance, 
and settled all difficulties and disorders as they passed along, without question and 
with immediate acquiescence. 
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Po. The banks of the Po were muddy, low, and overgrown with 
bushes ; it is sluggish and not attractive, overflowing its banks in high 
water. The Ticino is crossed at Pavia, and also the Adda, which is 
then followed to Milan. The route from Genoa, about one hundred 
miles long, runs to Novi, Tortona, Voghera, Pavia, to Milan, passing 
near the Certosa, about six miles above Pavia. The Certosa of Pavia 
is now preserved as a national monument. The battle in which 
Francis I. was taken prisoner was fought here on February 24, 1525. 
After leaving the mountains the plain of the Po is beautifully and 
carefully cultivated, having a rich soil and yielding abundant crops. 
Reaching the handsome station at Milan, we took conveyance to 
the small but good Hotel Pozzo, via Asolé, but a step from the great 
cathedral. The hotel was crowded, and our rooms, without fire, were 
dark, cold, and dreary enough, but they were little used except for 
sleep. The vicinity of the snow-covered Alps was plainly felt in the 
atmosphere, although the weather was fine and an Indian-summer haze 
covered all the plains. We lost no time in reaching the square of the 
great cathedral. A building which has been in progress a hundred 
years, has cost a hundred millions of dollars or more, and still re- 
quires a new facade, is not met with every day. This great structure 
is the principal architectural feature of Milan. Great buttresses, 
similar to those at the sides, are carried along the front and destroy the 
unity of effect of the fagade. Inside, its great pillars, high vaulting, 
stained windows, etc., produce a grand effect. The two or three thousand 
marble statues, employed as finials, lose their effect at so great height, 
and are no better than the ordinary plain Gothic ones; but it is high, 
vast, and solid, and commands the admiration due to bigness, and im- 
mense evidences of labored details and multitudinous sky-piercing 
stone columns. Determined to give the cathedral a good study, all 
spare time was spent in its interior, or by renewed examination of its 
exterior. Like other overpowering works, it gradually dawns upon the 
beholder after frequent returns, until with the Milanese one is con- 
strained to class it among the present wonders of the world. We took 
an early opportunity to ascend to the roof and tower. One becomes 
heated by the effort, although the ascent is not difficult, so that it is 
dangerous to remain long exposed to the cold air at that altitude. The 
Alps were just visible through the haze, but all around, the city and 
country were spread out like a map for inspection. The spires and 
carved stone-work, that from the ground looked frail and unsafe, are 
found to be solid and strong enough when seen close at hand. The 
great stone covering of the roof is like a massive street pavement, or 
a sidewalk of heavy stones. The roof is solidly and strongly put 
together, and, if no earthquakes assail it, may defy the weather and 
storms, with proper repairs, for ages yet to come. The fifty carved 
pillars, twelve feet in diameter, that support the great vaulted ceiling, 
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are very impressive, due to height and size. The vaulting is fine; 
the tremendous windows, especially the three monstrous ones of the 
choir, throw over all the dim religious light so impressive in ancient 
cathedrals. We took a day when the descent to the tomb of San Carlo 
Borromeo was allowed, and followed the multitude tandem into and 
through the dark, narrow, dimly-lighted passage, depositing our contri- 
butions, as did the others, in the receptable provided, without seeing or 
learning anything in regard to the saint or his tomb, although supposed 
to see his bones in a glass coffin. 

In the edge of the city of Milan, to the north towards the Simplon, 
stands the beautiful triumphal arch, erected in part by Napoleon to 
mark the terminus of the great Simplon road which he had caused 
to be constructed over the Alps. It is a beautiful piece of work in 
white marble, carefully preserved. It stands on the edge of the Field 
of Mars, or great drill-ground. It was finished by the Emperor 
Francis in 1838. At one side of these grounds is situated the hippo- 
drome, which Napoleon caused to be constructed for the practice of feats 
of horsemanship, now called the Arena. There are barracks for the 
troops on the border of the Piazza d’Armi, or drill-ground, adjoining 
the castle of the Visconti, and the Sforza, now used to quarter troops. 
The new part of the city is extending in this direction and a fine foun- 
tain is situated on its border. 

The ancient walled town of Milan was surrounded by canals, and 
had the usual narrow streets and compact, inconvenient, ill-ventilated 
construction of such cities. In recent times wide, new streets have been 
opened, breathing-spaces or piazzas laid out, fine buildings erected, and 
other evidences of push and business enterprise are apparent on all 
sides. The people have a wide-awake, self-reliant, active appearance, 
very different from those of southern Italy. The ladies are out in the 
beautiful streets promenading, shopping, and enjoying the fresh air. 
There is a constant, active movement about the principal streets and 
avenues characteristic of northern cities. It has a living art, par- 
ticularly of sculpture, and the Brera contains many examples of their 
skill and success. The Brera is the great museum of science, litera- 
ture, and art, having a gallery of sculpture and paintings. The gem 
of the collection is Raphael’s Sposalizio, or Nuptials of the Virgin, 
which is exhibited with great pride and emphasis. Leonardo da 
Vinei’s “Studies of the Head of Christ” is another of the treasures of 
the gallery. It has a Rembrandt and a Rubens and others of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, but mainly the rooms represent the Lom- 
bard school, and generally those of Italy, similar specimens of which 
we met with in all the principal galleries. A day was taken to visit the 
Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, and the church of Santa Maria della 
Gracia near by. The Last Supper is too well known and has been so 
often described that nothing needs to be said here ; it is now carefully 
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preserved, and is easily studied at one’s leisure; but works by Leonardo 
are scarce, and for some reason the Louvre in Paris appears to have 
most of those remaining. After an examination of the paintings we 
repair to the Piazza della Scala, and take a longer survey of the statue 
of the great Master, which is of heroic size, by the artist Magni, 
erected in 1872, to embellish the square and commemorate the great 
Lombard master, who was, however, born in Tuscany. Connected 
with sculpture as a cause of the patronage of that art, the new cemetery 
of Milan is an important work. It differs from the one in Genoa by 
its situation on a plain, with an abundance of space in several directions. 
A somewhat similar plan of arcades is partially adopted; but a more 
general arrangement is that of lots, with vaults covered by temple-like 
or other architectural mausoleums. The chapel and adjoining buildings 
are very fine; in fact, the architecture at the entrance is most imposing. 
The cemetery is conveniently reached by tram-cars from the centre of 
the city. Among the curious features should be mentioned a crema- 
tory in form of a beautiful marble temple, having rooms handsomely 
finished; around the walls of which are placed the tablets of those whose 
bodies have been cremated, and concealing the box, casket, or small re- 
ceptable containing the ashes. The plan adopted here is economical, in 
good taste, sanitary, and preserves the memory of the deceased more per- 
manently than the method of consigning them to the earth in the usual 
way. The fine walks, tasteful monuments, temples, and statuary make 
this truly monumental cemetery, as it is called, a most interesting place 
to visit. We are accustomed -to see large sums of money expended to 
mark the last resting-place of wealthy families, but usually there has 
been in the past a vulgar display, with little taste or refinement. The 
New England Granite Company is called upon for its biggest stone, its 
highest obelisk, so as to overtop that of the neighbors; there is no evi- 
dence of art culture, of study or affection ; coarse emulation, silly pride, 
lamentable weakness of human nature is at the bottom of it all. A 
handsome tomb, a tasteful, appropriate monument, is a good thing, if 
of chaste and beautiful design, and marked by that simplicity that shuns 
vulgarity and pretense. Man cannot run a successful race with time, 
or avoid the wasting fury of storm and change of seasons. All things 
pass away with the cycle of the ages. A tomb or monument is a post- 
humous method of speaking to our generation, or one just following, 
and should represent a language which will be understood and appre- 
ciated rather than despised. 

The Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, with its splendid marble colon- 
nade, fronts upon Piazza del Duomo, or Cathedral Square, and adds 
greatly to the dignity and beauty of its surroundings. It has wide 
arcades open to the public, and a central, dome-covered space decorated 
with statues of those who have made the Italian name great in history, 
science, and art. At the entrance to the new public garden is a fine 
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statue of Cavour; but, as usual with Italian cities, they have been 
generous in their contributions to show their gratitude to their bene- 
factors ; the citizens have bestowed with unstinted hand statues and 
memorials of bronze and marble. An heroic bronze statue of the first 
Napoleon, by Canova, at the Brera, is not one of the least. Near by 
_ is an equestrian statue of the third Napoleon, who aided to free Lom- 
bardy from the rule of the hated Austrian. 

Having visited the various churches and other places of interest, 
including the public gardens, the time had arrived to move on to 
Turin. But cold mountain-winds and the distant snows of the Alps 
were strong arguments against stopping even at Turin. It was finally 
resolved to take tickets in the “sleeper” to Paris on a through train, 
upper Italy seeming too cold at that date, near the middle of Novem- 
ber, to be comfortable. The cost of tickets for the five hundred miles, 
through Mount Cenis to Paris, was then thirty dollars and seventy 
cents each. The compartment was warmed by cylinders of hot water 
placed under the feet. These were some two and a half or three feet 
long, flattened so as to give an elliptical cross-section, the longer axis 
of the ellipse being eight or ten inches, and the shorter one three or 
four, called by the Italians scaldinos. They were changed at every 
stopping-place, and in the course of time gave a reasonable warmth to 
the compartment. The lounges that served ag,beds were shut into the 
back of the seat in such a manner as to be weil concealed. The prin- 
cipal indication of the break in the back was a big brass handle; no 
amount of pulling could produce any effect, but as night came on, in 
sheer desperation an attempt was made to pull out the couch or break 
the car. Finally the back of the car gave way and a kind of shelf 
was let down on which the occupant could recline; a blanket was 
folded in the recess at the hinged end. A notice was thrown into the 
compartment that the use of a small pillow was allowed for one franc. 
The pillow had no case, There were three of these benches which let 
down in this way in the compartment. They seemed to rest in part on 
the seat which they crossed at right angles, and remained twenty inches 
or soabove the bottom of the car. The scaldinos were put in and taken 
out on each side of the car, in such manner that whatever warmth had 
been accumulated in the compartment was dissipated at once. The 
putting in of these heaters appeared to be a mere form, done by common 
laborers, mechanically, without any regard to the wishes or comfort of 
the occupants.? Two compartments were connected together by a nar- 
row passage-way. The one facing us was occupied by one person only. 
So far as any rest or comfort was concerned, we should have been as 
well or better situated in an ordinary compartment of a first-class car, 
provided it had the hot-water cylinders. The difference in cost was 


* No porter, conductor, guard, or other person appeared from one end of the 
route to the other, to aid or assist the occupants in any manner. 
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about ten dollars each ; the chief advantage appeared to be that we ran 
little or no risk of being crowded. This style of sleeper is called a 
coupé-lit. The additional comfort does not warrant the expenditure on 
the part of those who are obliged to be economical. The country from 
Milan, as the road lies, is a continuous plain, with the great mass of 
the Alps on the right and in front. After stopping quite a little space 
of time at Turin, where the train for Paris was made up, we backed 
out and found that our car had changed ends, and we were now riding 
backwards. As we curved around and entered the chain of the Alps, 
constantly rising, it was of the greatest interest to watch the giant 
peaks buried in snow as we varied our course. 

It did not become dark until we were well up on the top of the 
mountains, but we had to make many turns and twists; we remained 
awake in order to see the great tunnel. We arrived at its mouth about 
10 p.m. It was snowy, cold, and dreary enough. The entrance was 
fairly well lighted, but we made a considerable stoppage before enter- 
ing. The time of entering was noted, and the passage consumed a 
trifle over half an hour before we emerged on the French side. Soon 
afterwards, but not before we had become settled to sleep, the train 
stopped, the doors were thrown open, scaldinos changed, and I was 
called out to attend examination of baggage. This was Modane, on 
French soil. Though I tried to explain that we had been booked to 
Paris, luggage to be examined there, I had to get out and satisfy the 
officials fully of that fact, so that this especial advantage of booking 
through, as it is called, was not an entire success. It was cold and 
dismal, the doors of the compartment were thrown wide open, but 
every one was polite and considerate, or endeavored to be, and at last, 
all baggage identified and examined, we began our gradual descent down 
into the Rhone valley. Soon after daylight, on a rainy winter morn- 
ing, we awoke in the valley of the Seine, an hour or two from Paris. 
We continued along the Seine, crossed the Marn, and after long watch- 
ing and noting everything strange and new, we entered the suburbs of 
the great city, and finally came to a stop in the grand station of the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway. We were in Paris at last. 

A uniformed employé engaged a coupé, and the hand-luggage and 
boxes were taken into the office to be examined. The ceremony was 
very slight and took but a moment. The officials were polite and con- 
siderate, and, having secured our baggage, we were off through the driz- 
zling rain to seek our hotel. What an impression the first view of this 
great city inakes upon the stranger! I knew the map of the city pretty 
well frum study, and was delighted to identify place after place on our 
long course across the city to our lodging-place, just off the Boulevard 
Italien. The journey had been really an easy one, though it had been 
represented as difficult and fatiguing. The change from the sharp 
winds and air of the Alps to the moist, warm ones from the Atlantic 
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was agreeable. Had it not been so cold I should have left upper Italy 
with greater regret, but to enjoy it the spring or early autumn months 
should be spent there; of course, the Riviera Ponente is different, but 
one is very much confined that endeavors to pass a winter in one of its 
nooks. 

Unless an invalid, time is practically thrown away. There is little 
to see and less to learn ; it may bring renewed health to the feeble, and 
by contrast with the dismal winters of England and the north of 
Europe it is possibly delightful. It would have been interesting could 
the Alps be crossed throughout in the daytime, but as the trains run 
this is difficult. As it was, an excellent view of the Piedmont side was 
gained with all their outliers, but upon the French side darkness veiled 
it all, and a storm seemed to involve the entire country on that side. 
But we have reached Paris, and here we shall rest. 


S. B. HoLasiep, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired). 





PRIVATE JONES OF THE EIGHTH; OR, A 
MILITARY MESALLIANCE. 


(Concluded from page 164.) 


IV. 


CoLoNEL CoLcHicum, the commanding officer of Fort Buell, was a 
thorough soldier, with a high sense of the honorable character of the 
military calling, not only from his stand-point as an officer, but as af- 
fecting the humblest private in the regiment. He was fully convinced 
of the pernicious influence of the general fatigue system upon the ser- 
vice, and maintained that, beyond the necessary police of quarters, 
nothing should be required of a soldier but duties of an essentially 
military character. But a strict performance of these he exacted to 
the uttermost, aiming to make his command a model of perfection to 
the minutest detail, not only in the school of the soldier, but also in 
the general bearing and appearance of the men. ‘To be seen about the 
garrison in uncleanly or slovenly attire, or to be lacking in the slightest 
degree in military carriage or bearing, was in his eye the gravest offense 
of which a soldier could be guilty. The colonel was wont to argue 
that the system of general fatigue was accountable for a large percent- 
age of desertions. “ Hang it, sir,” he would say, in his blunt way, to 
the lieutenant-colonel, who entertained diametrically opposite views, 
“T do not want visitors to this post to go away with the idea that the 
uniform of the United States soldier is made of brown canvas, and that 
the weapon with which he is most familiar is a long-handled shovel. 
This is an artillery regiment, not a corps of sappers and miners, hence 
my men have no use for the pick.” The men were thoroughly in 
accord with the colonel’s ideas, and severe as was his régime they in- 
finitely preferred it to a life of ditch-digging and road-making, which 
they thought, and not without reason, was the work of a pioneer corps 
and not of regiments of the line. As a result of this wholesome dis- 
cipline each company in the post in its desire to attain the colonel’s 
standard of military perfection became filled with a spirit of generous 
emulation, and the regiment earned the enviable reputation of being 
the smartest in the service. The military routine at Fort Buell began 
at reveille. At eight o’clock the regiment turned out for dress parade, 
and immediately after this ceremony the adjutant mounted the guard. 
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Then, after a short interval, came drill for an hour in the school 
of the battalion, or in mechanical manceuvres with the heavy guns in 
the casemates, and this in the winter months concluded the military 
duties of the day. : 

It thus happened that Private Jones had ample leisure at his dis- 
posal, and he was in the habit after morning drill of taking long walks 
in the fine country in the neighborhood, and when the weather grew 
cold enough he spent a good deal of time skating on a small lake a 
mile or so from the post. In the clear winter afternoons parties of 
officers, with their wives and daughters, and scores of soldiers might be 
seen hurrying through the keen crisp air to this lake to indulge in the 
same invigorating recreation. On a certain afternoon several ladies of 
the post (among whom was Miss Quilkey), accompanied by Captain 
Hardtack, Lieutenant Symper, and other officers of the garrison, went 
down to the lake fora spin upon thé ice. As a matter of fact, both the 
captain and the lieutenant regarded this excursion with considerable 
misgiving, for neither could skate ; but both made a point of going, as 
each was afraid the other might steal a march on him on the way down 
if he remained away. Miss Quilkey was a superb performer on the 
ice, and as soon as her skates had been adjusted she glided swiftly out 
on to the glassy surface in a succession of intricate and graceful curves, 
disdaining many a willing proffer of escort. Shortly afterwards the 
rivals, with gloomy forebodings of disaster, timidly ventured on to the 
icy expanse to encounter all the hideous experiences of a first time on 
skates. The lake was soon covered with a host of flying skaters, whose 
enjoyment of the sport was so keen that the initial struggles of Captain 
Hardtack and his subaltern were almost unnoticed. 

The afternoon wore on apace, and the officers and their ladies were 
preparing to leave the pond, when the attention of every one was at- 
tracted by screams mingled with a cracking of ice, and not far away in 
the gathering gloom a lady was seen struggling in the water. It seems 
that Miss Quilkey, in skating back to join her friends from a distant 
portion of the lake, unwisely tried to make a short-cut across a treacher- 
ous-looking piece of ice beneath an overhanging clump of trees. Lieu- 
tenant Symper was nearest to the scene of the accident, and for some 
time past had been in that vicinity making strenuous but unsuccessful 
attempts to maintain his equilibrium with the aid of a chair. Captain 
Hardtack’s efforts at locomotion were as yet confined to an occasional 
series of spasmodic scuffles, which invariably terminated in his taking 
a seat upon the ice with unexpected suddenness. Assistance, therefore, 
from either of these gentlemen was out of the question, and it might 
have fared ill with Miss Quilkey had her cries not reached the ears of 
Private Jones, who was skating at no great distance away. He hurried 
to the spot, skating boldly to within a few feet of the hole. He then 
lay down in order to distribute his weight over the greatest possible 
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area, and crawled cautiously towards the broken edge until he grasped 
Miss Quilkey’s hand. He had almost succeeded in pulling her out of 
the water when their united weight proved too great a strain; the ice 
broke again and precipitated both into the water. 

But by this time assistance was rapidly converging from all sides, 
and Private Jones knew that if he could hold out for a few minutes 
longer and support Miss Quilkey, who was now insensible, their safety 
was assured. Fortunately, a rope had been brought to the lake by a 
prudent member of the party in view of possible emergencies, and a 
noose having been made in this, the bight was flung to Private Jones, 
who had just sufficient strength left to pass it round Miss Quilkey 
and over his own shoulders before the numbing sensation of cold 
robbed him of consciousness. When he regained his senses it was to 
find himself in the post hospital and the hero of the garrison. After 
she recovered from the shock of her immersion, Miss Quilkey sent for 
Private Jones to personally express her gratitude for his timely aid. 

“Tam so deeply indebted to you, Jones; I feel I owe my life to 
you,” she said, with evident feeling, grasping his hand warmly. 

’ “Do not mention it, Miss Quilkey,” said Private Jones, bowing. 
“T did nothing but my duty. I am only too happy to have been of 
service,” 

If Miss Quilkey was surprised at the courteous tone of the speaker, 
a tone that indicated a degree of culture and breeding far above his 
station, she was still more surprised to find that her rescuer was a re- 
markably good-looking young fellow with the unmistakable air of a 
gentleman, and that night in the solitude of her chamber, as she sat by 
the fire before retiring to rest, in a dainty lace-edged robe de chambre, 
she caught herself more than once thinking of the handsome private 
wwho had saved her life at the risk of his own. ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ said she 
as she crept into her cozy bed, “ how absurd of me to be thinking of a 
soldier in this way!” But despite the absurdity he remained in her 
thoughts until she fell asleep. 

The next day at guard-mount Private Jones was detailed as orderly 
to the commanding officer. She passed him several times during the 
day as he followed the portly figure of the colonel in the daily round 
of garrison inspection, and she could not help remarking to her friend, 
Miss Probang, the doctor’s daughter, who accompanied her, how hand- 
some and soldierly the orderly looked in his trim and well-fitting uni- 
form. The days went by, and Private Jones, instead of lingering in 
her recollection merely as one who had done her a service, grew to be 
the central figure in her thoughts. She began to take an unusual inter- 
est in the morning parades, and her eyes brightened as they dwelt upon 
a stalwart figure on the extreme right of the leading battery, as the 
regiment in column of companies swept past in review. This growing 
regard for one beyond the pale of social cognizance began to frighten 
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her, and when she asked herself what this new emotion was that stirred 
her pulses and thrilled her with a vague delight, she dared not supply 
the answer. An officer’s daughter to be captivated by the personal 
beauty of a private soldier,—it was ridiculous! Consideration for her 
friends and respect for the honor of her family demanded that she 
should stifle this rising regard, and she strove with all her strength to 
subdue it. But her efforts were in vain, for this vulgar passion daily 
gathering strength gradually overwhelmed her remaining scruples of 
shame, pride, and self-respect, and she finally awoke to the humiliating 
yet pleasing consciousness that she loved the handsome Private Jones 
with all the strength of her impetuous nature. 

In the performance of his duties in various parts of the garrison 
Private Jones frequently passed Miss Quilkey, and he had long formed 
a mental opinion that she was the loveliest girl he had ever seen. At 
first his thoughts were simply the outcome of that respectful admiration 
with which any honest man may regard a beautiful woman, however 
wide the social gulf between them. During the weeks following the 
accident on the lake he also frequently met her in his solitary walks in 
the adjacent country, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by her 
lady friends of the garrison, and on every occasion she gave him a little 
inclination of her dainty head by way of recognition, from which ‘he 
knew that the remembrance of his service still lived gratefully in her 
recollection. Her exquisite beauty daily grew upon him, and he began 
to look forward to his afternoon walks with unwonted interest. Ere 
long he felt that his nascent admiration was growing into a warmer and 
deeper emotion, and at last he stood face to face with the fact that he 
was hopelessly, desperately in love. Had he not been so deeply in 
earnest he would have laughed at the very idea of such preposterous 
presumption. As it was, he felt that the only thing he could do was. 
to stamp out this absurd passion at any cost to himself, and, lover-like, 
proceeded very illogically to continue his walks, arguing that whatever 
his ultimate course might be, he need not at present deny himself the 
happiness of seeing her. Had he only known the state of her mind 
his own might have been less gloomy. Sometimes when he passed her 
he fancied that he noticed a rising flush suffusing the lovely face, and 
he wondered whether she could have any suspicion of his secret. 
Private Jones, though a common soldier, was a man of honor and a 
man of sense. He determined that by no act of his should she ever 
learn that secret, and made up his mind to apply for a transfer to the 
Seventh Cavalry, at that time stationed neara hostile Indian encamp- 
ment, in the hope that in the hardship and excitement of campaign life 
he might find a nepenthe. The next day he made out his application 
and handed the same to the first sergeant until the return of Captain 
Hardtack, who had left the post on a three days’ leave of absence. Now, 
in Battery “ A” there was a certain Private Robinson who had won the 
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virgin affections of a buxom female domestic of Milesian extraction 
who presided over the culinary department in the quarters of Captain 
Quilkey. As enlisted men were not allowed in the vicinity of the 
officers’ quarters, save in line of duty, the gallant Private Robinson was 
reduced to the necessity of holding stolen meetings in the unromantic 
seclusion of the scullery, where about three nights a week he discussed 
his future matrimonial plans, and simultaneously disposed of surreptitious 
snacks of cold comestibles which the buxom cook, devoutly believing 
in the old adage, “the way toa man’s heart is through his stomach,” 
abstracted from the larder for his refection. Among other garrison 
gossip which he retailed one night for the delectation of his lady-love 
was the fact that Private Jones had applied for a transfer to the front. 
There was really nothing in this particular fact to interest the fair 
Milesian, but the war with the Sioux was at that time the principal 
topic of discussion throughout the garrison, and Private Robinson inci- 
dentally mentioned Private Jones’s transfer in the course of a lengthy 
dissertation on the campaign, wherein he proved to the entire satisfac- 
tion of himself and the buxom cook that had the war been conducted 
on the principles he laid down the whole affair would have been 
amicably settled long ago. As there appeared to be no prospect of any 
immediate refreshment, he concluded by expressing a desire to be 
summarily scalped if he didn’t apply for a transfer himself before 
guard-mount next morning. This contingency so alarmed the buxom 
cook that she forthwith went to an adjoining cupboard, and produced 
therefrom a bottle and the remains of a beefsteak pie, a proceeding 
which previous experience had taught her was usually followed by 
unusual good spirits on the part of her admirer. 

Private Robinson winked at his reflection in a small mirror on the 
opposite wall as a tribute to the success of his diplomacy, and after 
several draughts from the bottle to the health of the buxom cook, he 
proceeded to demolish the pie, afterwards allaying her fears with the 
assurance that “she needn’t feel no alarm, he wasn’t going to no front 
nohow.” 

The day after this té#e-d-téte Mrs. Quilkey descended to the sub- 
terranean depths of the kitchen to superintend the manufacture of an 
enormous cake and the composition of various other delicacies, in 
preparation for an approaching party to be given in celebration of her 
daughter’s twentieth birthday. In these domestic duties she was assisted 
by that accomplished young lady and the buxom cook, whose mind 
was much exercised in fabricating a diatribe upon the thievish propen- 
sities of a very placid-looking cat purring contentedly by the stove, 
from which she hoped her mistress would account inferentially for the 
disappearance of the pie, the absence of which that careful housewife 
had already noticed. ‘“ Would you belave, mum, not alone the pie, but 
last Monday night that thafe of a cat stole the lavings of the fish, 
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which they are that partial to as you may ’ave ’eard, to say nothin’ of 
nigh a pound of steak,” said the buxom cook with an assumption of 
virtuous indignation, not, however, without a twinge of conscience at 
the maze of mendacity into which Private Robinson’s extraordinary 
appetite bade fair to lead her. At any other time Mrs. Quilkey might 
have expressed her skepticism as to the cat’s ability to purloin a beef- 
steak pie from the upper shelf of a closed cupboard, but this morn- 
ing her mind was greatly perturbed by a growing rumor, which had 
some official weight, to the effect that; in view of the grave state of 
affairs at the front, there was a probability of the Eighth Artillery 
being ordered into the field to serve as infantry. She therefore con- 
tented herself with merely desiring the cook to be more careful in 
future, and then began to discuss the topic of the hour with her daughter 
expressing the fear that the troops might be ordered to take the field at 
any moment. “ Indade, mum, I ’ope not,” said the buxom cook, with 
a sympathetic air. ‘Them Indians is such murtherin’ wretches, more 
betoken I’m after ’earin’ last night as Private Jones, the young man 
what saved your life, miss, as is in the same battery along with Private 
Robinson, which is my ’usban’ that is to be, is that anxious to go he’s 
gone and transferred there.” This statement caused Miss Quilkey the 
greatest agitation, and as soon as her mother left the kitchen she took 
advantage of the opportunity to question the buxom cook further on 
the matter. And the buxom cook, little suspecting the interest her 
words excited, repeated that all she had been told was that Private 
Jones had obtained a transfer to the Seventh Cavalry. It was only 
when she heard this that Miss Quilkey realized the depth and strength 
of her affection. The last few days when alone in her own room she 
had asked herself what would be the outcome of her degrading love 
for Private Jones, and had half tortured herself into a determination to 
adopt heroic measures ; in other words, to go on a lengthy visit to some 
relatives of her mother’s, in the hope of living it down. But now that 
he was going from her she felt that this love had grown to be part of 
her very life ; she could not, nay, would not give it up, come what might. 
But what could shedo? Her first action was peculiarly feminine. She 
went to her room, and in its friendly solitude indulged in that soothing 
resource which is known among the fair sex asa “good cry.” Her 
presence was required that day to assist in the decoration of the hop room 
for a bal masque which the post Committee of Arrangements had decreed 
should come off that evening. But her interest in this work was gone, 
and not a few of the young ladies present noticed her air of listlessness 
and distraite. During the afternoon she slipped away on the plea of 
headache—she should have said heartache—and hurried to take her 
usual walk, in the hope that she might meet him once more before he 
left. She took the oft-frequented road outside the reservation fence, 
and as she turned aside from the main road into a narrow pathway that 
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lead to the lake, she saw the well-known stalwart figure striding towards 
her. “I must speak to him,” she said to herself. She strove to still 
the rebellious beating of her heart: she must be calm, or he would 
detect her secret ; she would merely thank him again for the service he 
had done her and bid him a formal good-by, and then—but she could 
not bear to think of the dreariness beyond. As he approached she 
noticed that his face wore a saddened and gloomy expression. He was 
about to pass with the usual formal recognition, when he saw that 
she wished to speak to him and stopped. 

“ Private Jones,” said she, striving to conceal her agitation, “ I am 
told you are going away. I am so sorry that—in other words, I mean 
to say—that is, I thought I should like to thank—to—to—bid you 
good-by.” 

At the word “ good-by” her voice broke down in a pathetic little 
quaver, and Private Jones, taking the slender gloved hand extended to 
him, saw that the girl’s tender lips were quivering, and that a tear 
trembled on the long lashes that fringed the soft, dark eyes. His heart 
throbbed with a wild, tumultuous joy as the truth dawned upon him. 
He forgot that he was a private soldier ; he forgot that she was an 
officer’s daughter ; he forgot everything save the fact that he loved this 
beautiful girl, and that his affection was returned. He drew her to 
him and, bending down, kissed her on the lips, whispering, “ Dearest, 
this is too great happiness; may I—dare I hope?” And Edith Quilkey, 
placing both her hands in his, bowed her head and simply said, “ I love 
you.” 

Then they wandered off together into the unfrequented solitude of 
the wood for a few delicious moments of sweet communings, wherein 
Edith discovered to her delight that her soldier lover was a man of 
undoubted breeding and refinement. 

Now, Lieutenant Symper looking out of the window of his quarters 
happened to see Miss Quilkey passing out of the garrison gate, and he 
inferred that she was going for her usual walk, but she was too far 
ahead for him to overtake her. The road to the lake made a wide 
semicircular sweep round the garrison, and if he made a bee-line 
across the reservation, he might be able to intercept her, and at any rate 
have the pleasure of her company for a portion of the way. For some 
time past the lieutenant had been elaborating a very poetic effusion in 
which he intended to make the offer of his hand and heart as soon as a 
faverable opportunity presented itself, and it occurred to him that the 
road to the lake was perhaps as romantic and secluded a spot as could 
be found for the purpose. “Now or never,” said he, as he stepped out 
in quick time for the reservation fence. Between the fence and the side- 
path to the lake was a thicket of considerable width through which he 
had to make his way. As he was about to step from this thicket into 
the roadway his eyes encountered a sight which transfixed him with as- 
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tonishment. Could he believe the evidence of his senses? There, nota 
hundred paces away from him, was the woman to whom he was about 
to make an offer of marriage, submitting, and not unwillingly, to the 
osculatory caress of a private soldier! As he stood there spellbound, 
they linked arm in arm and vanished into the opposite thicket, and he 
remained for ten minutes or more staring vacantly at the forsaken road, 
absolutely incapable of thought or motion. 

“Damn that fellow’s infernal impudence!” he said to himself, 
finally turning to retrace his steps to the garrison. As he passed the 
guard-house he espied the spare form of Captain Hardtack crossing the 
parade-ground, and forgetting all his personal enmity in the discovery 
which meant discomfiture to both of them, and thus extinguished their 
rivalry, he determined to tell the captain what he had seen in the wood. 
Captain Hardtack appeared to be totally unconscious of the approach 
of his subaltern, and affected to take an absorbing interest in the 
frantic efforts of a teamster of the quartermaster’s department to 
induce a refractory mule to proceed in a straight line, that obstinate 
animal having an insane predilection for traveling sideways like a 
crab. “Captain Hardtack, I have something I wish to say to you if 
you can spare the time,” said the lieutenant, with intense solemnity. 

* Captain Hardtack feigned a start of surprise, as though Lieutenant 
Symper was the very last person he expected to see, and then said, in 
a very frigid tone, “I am at the orderly-room every morning at half- 
past seven, Mr. Symper, when I shall be pleased to listen to anything 
you may have to say to me ah—er—in the line of duty.” 

“But this has nothing to do with the line of duty,” said the lieu- 
tenant, with some agitation. “It is a matter which nearly concerns us 
both.” 

“T was not aware, Mr. Symper,” said the captain, with an abortive 
effort to assume an expression of hauteur,—“ I was not aware, Mr. 
Symper, that anything in which you are concerned could by any possible 
chance ah—er—have the slightest interest for me.” 

“ But it has,” continued the lieutenant, ignoring in his persistence the 
captain’s studied insolence, “and so you will admit if you will grant 
me a few moments for explanation.” And the captain, seeing that the 
lieutenant had evidently something out of the ordinary to communicate, 
led the way to his quarters. 

Captain Hardtack was at first inclined to think that Lieutenant 
Symper must be suffering from some species of hallucination, and on 
second thoughts that this extraordinary story was some overreaching 
subtlety on the part of his subaltern that he could not at present 
fathom. He, however, felt that it must be the truth when the lieu- 
tenant continued : 

“Captain Hardtack, our relations have been somewhat strained of 
late owing to our rivalry over this—over Miss Quilkey. As I do not 
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care to number among my acquaintances, much less to regard as my 
fature wife, a woman who could so far forget herself as to engage in a 
low amonr with a private soldier, I no longer consider myself a suitor for 
her hand, and I trust that from this moment our estrangement may cease.” 

Now, Captain Hardtack, whatever his other faults, certainly loved 
Miss Quilkey with all the intensity of his nature, and he deter- 
mined not to give her up under any circumstances. He felt that her 
affection for Private Jones could be nothing more than a foolish fancy 
which would die out when the object of it was removed. He con- 
gratulated himself that Jones’s application for transfer was still in his 
hands ; he could easily revoke the indorsement of disapproval he had 
put on that morning and forward the application “approved and 
recommended.” The transfer would undoubtedly “go through,” as 
men were badly needed on the frontier. Lieutenant Symper’s rivalry 
was no longer to be dreaded, and the captain really believed that his 
prospects, which latterly he had begun to regard as somewhat gloomy, 
looked brighter than ever before. 

“T think,” he said to Lieutenant Symper, after having maturely 
considered the case,—“I think you had better mention this painful 
matter to Captain Quilkey in a quiet moment. He is in the city on 
business just now, I believe, but he will be back on Saturday. He 
will probably send his daughter away for a month or so, and amid new 
faces and surroundings she will speedily forget this foolish fancy. 
This scoundrel Jpnes has undoubtedly presumed upon the service he 
once did her, and I do not think that her regard for him can amount 
to anything more than an exaggerated sense of gratitude. We are, of 
course, in honor bound to keep this matter secret; to do otherwise 
would only involve Miss Quilkey in humiliation and disgrace. As for 
this villain Jones, I will forward his application with a strong recom-. 
mendation that it be granted, and when once he is out of the way, 
depend upon it, she will forget him. Inthe mean time, it is my opinion 
that the best thing we can do is to preserve the strictest secrecy, taking 
care not to betray by any word or action that we have the slightest 
inkling of the affair.” 

“ But Iam under an engagement to dine there this evening, and 
afterwards to take her to the masquerade,” said Lieutenant Symper. 
“ How can I do this in the face of what I know ?” 

“Tt is unpleasant, certainly,” admitted the captain, “ but it will be 
policy on your part to go ; indeed, I do not see that you, in view of your 
previous intimacy, can well make an excuse without exciting suspicion.” 

“ That is so,” said the lieutenant, gloomily. “Go I must, I suppose.” 

Edith Quilkey had never appeared to greater advantage than she 
did that evening. How could this brilliant, vivacious, and accom- 
plished girl condescend to receive the vulgar caresses of a private soldier ? 
thought the unhappy lieutenant, as he listened to her bright sallies. 
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“You seem very dull this evening, Mr. Symper,” she said, in sur- 
prise at the lieutenant’s monosyllabic replies, for he was usually so 
talkative. “And the night of the masquerade, too; you ought to be in 
your gayest mood.” 

“T took a long walk this afternoon and I don’t think it agreed with 
me,” replied the lieutenant, with frank veracity. 

“ Why, I enjoyed my walk immensely, it was such a glorious after- 
noon,” said Edith, with an air of ingenuous innocence. “I walked 
half round the reservation fence and home by the lake.” 

“ Quite a long walk to take—alone,” remarked the lieutenant, curtly. 

There was something in the way he said this so different from his 
ordinary tone—just the faintest soupcon of sarcasm, the merest stress 
of emphasis on the word “alone”—that her suspicions were aroused. 
She looked at him ; their eyes met steadily, and hers fell,—for she knew 
intuitively that her secret was known. ; 


Vv. 


It was the custom of the officers and ladies of the garrison at Fort 
Buell to meet together every Wednesday evening in the post library 
for the weekly “hop.” One day it occurred to Lieutenant Symper to 
suggest a bal masque as variation from the unchanging monotony. 
This brilliant inspiration was welcomed with enthusiasm by the com- 
mittee of arrangements, who were always on the lookout for novelties. 
There were plenty of visitors of both sexes in the,post at the time, 
and the officers had hosts of friends and acquaintances in the city who 
would be only too glad to attend, so that everything augured well for 
the success of the affair. So many invitations were issued that the 
accommodations of the post library were deemed quite inadequate, 
and recourse was had to the great hall of the gymnasium, the floor of 
which was carefully waxed and prepared for the occasion. The deco- 
ration of this room had been intrusted to the superintendence of Miss 
Penwiper, the adjutant’s daughter, Miss Probang, the doctor’s daughter, 
Miss Quilkey, and other young ladies of the garrison, and right well 
they acquitted themselves of their task, only concluding their arduous 
labors on the very day of the dance. Shortly after retreat the car- 
riages of the city people began to arrive, and before tattoo had sounded 
the hall was full. The ball-room was a scene of brilliant light and 
color. At the end of the great hall, which was decorated with taste- 
fully-draped flags, the national and regimental colors hung in drooping 
folds, surrounded by glittering stacks of arms, the bright sheen of the 
bayonets and the crossed swords upon the walls glinting with a thou- 
sand flashing rays in the light of a multitude of delicately-shaded 
lamps, while the many-hued, quaint, and varied costumes of the mas- 
queraders imparted a kaleidoscopic diversity to the scene. 

Here might be seen a turbaned Turk engaged in conversation with 
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a masked maiden in the picturesque attire of a Tyrolean peasant-girl, 
and there a tall figure in the gaudy uniform of a Spahi officer bending 
gracefully over a settee to interchange a running fire of badinage with 
some lovely unknown in the coquettish dress of a Mexican poblana. 
The fact that the masks and strange costumes effectually concealed the 
identity of every one present infused an unwonted spirit of interest 
into the revel, and as midnight, the hour of unmasking, approached, a 
general feeling of curiosity as to identities arose, which, in those who 
had. made use of so favorable an opportunity to prosecute a series of 
somewhat vigorous flirtations, was not, perhaps, untinged with misgiv- 
ing. In spite of the confusion of identities a mutual understanding 
evidently existed between a tall gentleman clad in conventional even- 
ing attire and wearing a gray silk mask and a young lady in a blue 
domino and the dress of a Spanish dancer, a costume that revealed all 
the supple curves of the wearer’s graceful and exquisitely-moulded 
form. In the early part of the evening the gentleman in the gray 
silk mask singled out the lady in the blue domino, and instead of 
indulging in the stereotyped request for the pleasure of the next waltz, 
said, in low voice, “Can you recognize me, Edith?” 

“You here !” said the lady in the blue domino, with a start of un- 
feigned terror. “Oh, pray be careful, it is so very dangerous, and I 
cannot bear to think what would happen if you were discovered.” 

“ Do not be in the least alarmed,” said Private Jones, for he it was 
in the gray mask. “In the very audacity of the idea lies my safety. 
No one would ever suspect a private soldier of daring to mix with 
this gay throng.” 

“ But how did you get here? Admission is by ticket, and the sentry 
at the door has positive orders to admit no one without a card of in- 
vitation,” said Edith, adjusting the blue domino more securely. 

“T found a blank card some days ago,” said Private Jones, “in 
the library. I also discovered this afternoon that Private MacTurk, 
on account of his imposing aspect, would be detailed for this particu- 
lar ‘sentry go,’ and knowing that his education had been shamefully 
neglected, I took advantage of that fact and handed him the blank 
card, which he accepted with as much reverence as though it had been 
duly signed by the committee. My greatest difficulty was to obtain a 
costume, for my choice was somewhat restricted. I, however, recollected 
that this old London-made suit of evening dress still lay at the bottom 
of my trunk, so the chances are I shall either be taken for an Anglo- 
maniac or some visiting Englishman from the city. But you must 
reserve as many of the waltzes as possible for me before twelve o’clock, 
as by that time I must contrive to mysteriously disappear.” 

“ But I am so terrified !” whispered Edith. “What would happen if 
you were discovered? Still, I am glad you are here,” she added, softly. 
“ T have something important to tell you, so let us sit out our next dance.” 
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“ No, not the next ; it is ‘ My Sweetheart ;’ we must dance that, you 
know. Let us sit out the following lancers,” said Private Jones. 

Edith Quilkey was undoubtedly very frightened at her lover’s ex- 
traordinary audacity, but as she whirled around on his vigorous arm to 
the rhythmical measures of the dance she became conscious only of a 
languorous sense of happiness, and with his eyes gazing down into hers 
she forgot all her fears and abandoned herself to a voluptuous glow of 
enjoyment. They sat out the next dance in a quiet nook at the far 
corner of the hall, and in this téte-d-té#e she told her lover her reasons 
for believing that their secret was known. “If Lieutenant Symper 
knows it, and I feel sure he does, he will tell papa, and I shall be sent 
away,” she said, fearfully. 

“ Will you trust me implicitly, Edith?” asked Private Jones, who 
saw in her fears an opportunity to test the depth of her affection. 

“Have I not told you, dear, that I would give up everything for 
your sake,” she said, somewhat reproachfully. 

Private Jones bent his head down to hers and whispered something. 
She did not reply for some minutes, but the warm blood crimsoning 
out from under the blue domino spread over the fair white neck and 
bosom, and bore evidence to the struggle going on within her. Finally 
she laid her hand in his and said, “I will,” which, being interpreted, 
meant that they were to go to the city on the morrow and be privately 
married, for in this course it seemed their only guard against ultimate 
separation lay. They danced nearly every waltz together, and Private 
Jones so far forgot himself in his sense of delirious enjoyment as to 
take no note of time, and it was not until Edith said, “Oh, do go now; 
it is a quarter to twelve,” that he realized his position, and with a 
fondly whispered “ Till to-morrow,” he disappeared from the room. 

When the hour of unmasking arrived many and great were the 
surprises. Colonel Colchicum was attired in the robes of a monk 
of La Trappe, though his portly form and rubicund visage implied a 
decided disbelief in the tenets of that ascetic order. Lieutenant 
Symper, who was of a Shakespearian turn of mind, appeared as Bottom, 
a character which Miss Quilkey wickedly said to her friend Miss Pro- 
bang had one great advantage, had he only known it, in that he might 
have saved himself the trouble of purchasing a mask. Captain Hard- 
tack looked supremely uncomfortable in a coat of chain mail of the 
twelfth century period, several sizes too large for him. There was a 
vague impression prevailing that he intended to represent Richard Coeur 
de Lion, though his slight, spare form certainly was not suggestive of 
the herculean proportions of the kingly Crusader. Opinions seemed to 
be about equally divided as to the costume of Mrs. Colchicum, a won- 
derful, bag-like, waistless creation covered all over with variegated fur- 
belows and exaggerated flounces, the whole surmounted by a stupendous 
turban of gorgeous hue and complicated structure, some inclining to 
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belief that she represented a lady of the Georgian era, others that she 
intended to impersonate the Greal Mogul. 

“ Who was that tall gentleman who danced with you so frequently, 
Edith ?” said Mrs. Quilkey next morning. 

“ Really, ma, I could not see through that thick silk mask, and he 
left the hall before twelve o’clock,” returned Edith, with ready equivo- 
cation. “ But did he not waltz divinely ?” 

Two days after the ball Private Jones was detailed as orderly 
and in the forenoon of the same day Captain Quilkey came hack 
to the post. . Lieutenant Symper, who was on the watch for him, 
went over to the captain’s quarters to unburden himself of his un- 
pleasant news. The stern old quartermaster heard him out in silence, 
and then said, his face flushing deeply,— 

“By G , sir, if this preposterous story is not true, I——” 

“ The word ‘ if,’ Captain Quilkey, insinuates a doubt of my veracity. 
Ask your daughter before you condemn my statement; she shall be 
my witness,” said the lieutenant, hotly. 

“T intend to ask her, sir.” 

“Tn that event, sir, you will permit me to withdraw. You will 
admit that it is scarcely fitting a third party should be present.” 

“ I will admit nothing of the sort, sir,” retorted the captain, ringing 
the bell furiously. 

“Send Miss Quilkey here!” he shouted to the buxom cook, who 
answered his terrific peal with an expression on her features as though 
she were apprehensive that the house was on fire. 

Edith came down looking very lovely in her light morning gown, 
but at the sight of Lieutenant Symper and her father’s angry face she 
turned visibly pale. 

“ Edith, I have just heard a most extraordinary story,” said the 
captain, and he repeated the sum and substance of Lieutenant Symper’s 
statement. “ Tell me it is not true,” he added, pathetically. 

“Tt is true, papa,” said Edith, growing pale as death. “ But I 
love him very dearly.” 

“Love be Y’ roared the furious old man, concluding his 
sentence with a word that rhymes with “jammed.” 

“ And oh, papa, I must tell you, I—I—he is—I am his wife,” said 
Edith, tremblingly. 

“ What!” shouted the captain and the lieutenant in a simultaneous 
burst of incredulous astonishment. 

Just at this moment a knock came to the outer door, and immedi- 
ately afterwards the colonel entered, while his orderly, Private Jones, 
could be seen pacing up and down the front of the quarters outside. 
The colonel saw at a glance that the relations were somewhat strained, 
and having a wholesome horror of domestic scenes he would have 
beaten a hasty retreat had not Captain Quilkey closed the door. 
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* No, no, colonel !” he said, almost sobbing. “ Advise me, my friend, 
in this disgrace that has fallen upon me.” And in a few broken sentences 
he explained the situation to the astonished colonel. 

“ God bless my soul!” said that bewildered warrior when he heard 
the story. “Call the orderly in, Mr: Symper.” 

“ You scoundrel! You infernal villain !” shouted Captain Quilkey, 
his face purple with fury as Private Jones entered the room. “Out of 
my sight or——” Here his comminatory language came to a dead stop 
from absolute want of breath, and the threat remained unuttered. 

Private Jones took in the situation at a glance, saluted the colonel 
with military precision, and stood to attention at the door, looking as 
little like a scoundrel as it is possible to conceive. 

As he stood there, Edith, still very pale, but quite calm and col- 
lected, crossed the room, linked her arm with his, and clung by his side. 

“Sir,” said Private Jones, addressing the colonel, “I had in- 
tended to see Captain Quilkey when relieved from guard for the pur- 
pose of making an explanation in regard to this matter, but this unex- 
pected contretemps has rendered it necessary that I should make that 
explanation now. My present name I may say is a pseudonym: I am 
the son of the late Gilbert Longhurst, the millionaire of New York 
City, of whom you may possibly have heard. I quareled with my 
father some years ago, and with the perversity and obstinacy of youth 
declined to make any overtures of reconciliation. I left home to make 
my way in the world unaided. I was possessed of a small annuity 
from my mother’s estate, which was sufficient to provide me with the 
necessaries of life, but having no wish to lead an utterly purposeless 
existence, and being totally unacquainted with any method of earning 
a livelihood, I enlisted in the United States service with the ultimate 
intention of trying for a commission. For reasons in no wise con- 
nected with the subject at issue I abandoned this idea. You know 
how I had the good fortune to be instrumental in saving the life of 
Miss—of my wife; a circumstance which was the means of bringing 
us together, and which resulted in a mutual affection. I received a 
letter some days ago informing me of the death of my father, an event 
which has materially altered my social status. I said nothing of this 
to my wife, as I wished to see whether she would abandon all that she 
held dear for one she believed to be nothing more than a private soldier. 
The fact that she did so unreservedly is to me the sweetest evidence of 
the depth and unselfishness of her affection. It may perhaps induce 
Captain Quilkey to modify his harsh opinion of me, and may likewise 
tend to remove that opprobrium which will naturally be visited upon 
my wife for having contracted what is doubtless considered an igno- 
minious mésalliance, when I say that by the death of my father I have 
inherited an estate valued at something like two million dollars. In 
proof of this statement I am prepared to hand you letters from a well- 
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known legal firm in New York City. I have now, sir, only to re- 
spectfully request your approval to an application for the purchase of 
my discharge, which will be laid before you in the morning.” 

To say that this announcement produced a sensation expresses the ° 
situation very inadequately. Every one was in a state of stupefaction. 
The colonel was the first to recover from the astonishment this extraor- 
dinary turn of affairs had caused, and at once recognized the altered 
status of his orderly. 

“ Jones,” said he, “I shall be pleased to approve your application 
for discharge. In the mean time it will be as well for you to take a 
leave of absence. Tell the sergeant of the guard to send the super- 
numerary over as orderly in your place: you are relieved from duty 
this moment.” 

Private Jones saluted and turned to leave the room. His lovely 
wife, her face crimsoned now with a glow of mingled pride and love, 
crossed over to her astounded father, and, putting her arms round his 
neck, whispered coaxingly, “ Papa dear, forgive us.” 

That night the stern old man shook hands with his soldier son-in- 
law, immeasurably happy to find that his beautiful daughter had not 
made a mésalliance after all. 

When the news became the property of the garrison it created a 
tremendous sensation. Dozens of soldiers suddenly discovered that 
they had always anticipated something of the sort, and the buxom cook 
remarked to Private Robinson, as he disposed of a liberal allowance of 
ham and eggs,— 

“Sure an’ it’s himself was always a gintleman, with his illegant ways.” 

As for Captain Hardtack, he did not appear in the bachelor’s mess 
for some days, and it was currently reported at that festive board that 
the gallant captain communed with himself in closed quarters in 
language which is best represented on paper in a succession of blanks. 
Lieutenant Symper for a time forswore the society of the fickle sex 
altogether, and made abortive efforts to cultivate the cynical air of a 
confirmed misogynist; but his susceptible nature speedily recovered 
from the blow, and ere long he surrendered to the charms of Miss 
Penwiper, whom he finally married with great éclat. 


L’ENVOI. 


In a lovely home on the banks of the Hudson River Edward 
Longhurst and his lovely wife still live, and their youthful son and 
heir is never tired of listening to tales of the time when “ papa” was 
“ Private Jones of the Eighth.” 

R. MoncxTon-DENE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Fort SHErtpan, ILirnors, December, 1892. 
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NARRATIVE OF A FIRST CRUISE. 


"(Continued from page 130.) 


“To THE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

“The existing state of the relations between the United States and 
Mexico renders it proper that I should bring the subject to the con- 
sideration of Congress. In my message at the commencement of your 
present session, the state of these relations, the causes which led to the 
suspension of diplomatic intercourse between the two countries in 
March, 1845, and the long-continued and unredressed wrongs and in- 
juries committed by the Mexican government on citizens of the United 
States, in their persons and property, were briefly set forth. 

“As the facts and opinions which were then laid before you were 
carefully considered, I cannot better express my present convictions of 
the condition of affairs up to that time, than by referring you to that 
communication. 

“The strong desire to establish peace with Mexico on liberal and 
honorable terms, and the readiness of this government to regulate and 
adjust our boundary and other causes of difference with that power, on 
such fair and equitable principles as would lead to permanent relations 
of the most friendly nature, induced me, in September last, to seek the 
reopening of diplomatic relations between the two countries. Every 
measure adopted on our part had for its object the furtherance of these 
desired results. In communicating to Congress a succinct statement of 
the injuries which we had suffered from Mexico, and which have been 
accumulating during a period of more than twenty years, every ex- 
pression that could tend to inflame the people of Mexico, or defeat or 
delay a pacific result, was carefully avoided. An envoy of the United 
States repaired to Mexico, with full powers to adjust every existing 
difference. But though present on the Mexican soil, by agreement be- 
tween the two governments, invested with full powers, and bearing 
evidence of the most friendly dispositions, his mission has been una- 
vailing. The Mexican government not only refused to receive him, or 
listen to his propositions, but, after a long-continued series of menaces, 
have at last invaded our territory, and shed the blood of our fellow- 
citizens on our own soil. 

“ It now becomes my duty to state more in detail the origin, progress, 
and failure of that mission. In pursuance of the instructions given in 
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September last, an inquiry was made, on the thirteenth of October, 1845, 
in the most friendly terms, through our consul in Mexico, of the 
minister for foreign affairs, whether the Mexican government ‘ would 
receive an envoy from the United States intrusted with full powers to 
adjust all the questions in dispute between the two governments ;’ 
with the assurance that ‘should the answer be in the affirmative, 
such an envoy would be immediately dispatched to Mexico.’ The 
Mexican minister, on the fifteenth of October, gave an affirmative 
answer to this inquiry, requesting, at the same time, that our naval 
force at Vera Cruz might be withdrawn, lest its continued presence 
might assume the appearance of menace and coercion pending the nego- 
tiations. This force was immediately withdrawn. On the tenth of 
November, 1845, Mr. John Slidell, of Louisiana, was commissioned 
by me as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Mexico, and was intrusted with full powers to adjust 
both the questions of the Texas boundary and of indemnification to 
our citizens. The redress of the wrongs of our citizens naturally and 
inseparably blended itself with the question of boundary. The settle- 
ment of the one question, in any correct view of the subject, involves 
that of the other. I could not, for a moment, entertain the idea that 
the claims of our much-injured and long-suffering citizens, many of 
which had existed for more than twenty years, should be postponed or 
separated from the settlement of the boundary question. 

“Mr. Slidell arrived at Vera Cruz on the thirtieth of November 

and was courteously received by the authorities of that city. But the 
government of General Herrera was then tottering to its fall. The 
revolutionary party had seized upon the Texas question to effect or 
hasten its overthrow. - Its determination to restore friendly relations 
with the United States, and to receive our minister, to negotiate for the 
settlement of this question, was violently assailed, and was made the 
great theme of denunciation against it. The government of General 
Herrera, there is good reason to believe, was sincerely desirous to re- 
ceive our minister; but it yielded to the storm raised by its enemies, 
and on the twenty-first of December refused to accredit Mr. Slidell 
upon the most frivolous pretexts. These are so fully and ably exposed 
in the note of Mr. Slidell, of the twenty-fourth of December last, to 
the Mexican minister of foreign relations, herewith transmitted, that I 
deem it unnecessary to enter into further detail on this portion of the 
subject. ; 
“Five days after the date of Mr. Slidell’s note, General Herrera 
yielded the government to General Paredes, without a struggle, and on 
the thirtieth of December resigned the presidency. This revolution 
was accomplished solely by the army, the people having taken little 
part in the contest; and thus the supreme power in Mexico passed into 
the hands of a military leader. 
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“ Determined to leave no effort untried to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment with Mexico, I directed Mr. Slidell to present his credentials to 
the government of General Paredes, and ask to be officially received by 
him. There would have been less ground for taking this step had 
General Paredes come into power by regular constitutional succession. 
In that event his administration would have been considered but a 
mere constitutional continuance of the government of General Herrera, 
and the refusal of the latter to receive our minister would have been 
deemed conclusive, unless an intimation had been given by General 
Paredes of his desire to reverse the decision of his predecessor. But 
the government of General Paredes owes its existence to a military 
revolution, by which the subsisting constitutional authorities had been 
subverted. The form of government was entirely changed, as well as 
all the high functionaries by whom it was administered. 

“ Under these circumstances, Mr. Slidell, in obedience to my direction, 
addressed a note to the Mexican minister of foreign relations, under 
date of the first of March last, asking to be received by that govern- 
ment in the diplomatic character to which he had been appointed. This 
minister, in his reply under date of the twelfth of March, reiterated 
the arguments of his predecessor, and, in terms that may be considered 
as giving just grounds of offense to the government and people of the 
United States, denied the application of Mr. Slidell. Nothing, there- 
fore, remained for our envoy but to demand his passports and return 
to his own country. 

“Thus the government of Mexico, though solemnly pledged by 
official acts in October last to receive and accredit an American envoy, 
violated their plighted faith, and refused the offer of a peaceful adjust- 
ment of our difficulties. Not only was the offer rejected, but the in- 
dignity of its rejection was enhanced by the manifest breach of faith in 
refusing to admit the envoy, who came because they had bound them- 
selves to receive him. Nor can it be said that the offer was fruitless 
from the want of opportunity of discussing it; our envoy was present 
on their own soil. Nor can it be ascribed to a want of sufficient 
powers ; our envoy had full powers to adjust every question of differ- 
ence. Nor was there room for complaint that our propositions for set- 
tlement were unreasonable; permission was not even given our envoy 
to make any proposition whatever. Nor can it be objected that we, on 
our part, would not listen to any reasonable terms of their suggestion ; 
the Mexican government refused all negotiation, and have made no 
proposition of any kind. 

“Tn my message at the commencement of the present session, I in- 
formed you that, upon the earnest appeal both of the Congress and 
Convention of Texas, I had ordered an efficient military force to take 
a position ‘between the Nueces and the Del Norte.’ This had be- 
come necessary to meet a threatened invasion of Texas by the Mexican 
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forces, for which extensive military preparations had been made. The 
invasion was threatened solely because Texas had determined, in accord- 
ance with a solemn resolution of the Congress of the United States, 
to annex herself to our Union; and, under these circumstances, it was 
plainly our duty to extend our protection over her citizens and soil. 

“This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and remained there 
until after I had received such information from Mexico as rendered it 
probable, if not certain, that the Mexican government would refuse to" 
receive our envoy. 

“ Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our Congress, had become _ 
an integral part of our Union. The Congress of Texas, by its act of 
December 19, 1836, had declared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary 
of that republic. Its jurisdiction had been extended and exercised be- 
yond the Nueces. The country between that river and the Del Norte 
had been represented in the Congress and in the Convention of Texas ; 
had thus taken part in the act of annexation itself, and is now included 
within one of our Congressional districts. Our own Congress had, 
moreover, with great unanimity, by the act approved December 31, 
1845, recognized the country beyond the Nueces as a part of our ter- 
ritory by including it within our own revenue system ; and a revenue 
officer, to reside within that district, has been appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. It became, therefore, of urgent 
necessity to provide for the defense of that portion of our country. 
Accordingly, on the 13th of January last, instructions were issued to 
the general in command of these troops to occupy the left bank of the 
Del Norte. This river, which is the southwestern boundary of the 
State of Texas, is an exposed frontier ; from this quarter invasion was 
threatened. Upon it, and in its immediate vicinity, in the judgment 
of high military experience, are the proper stations for the protecting 
forces of the government. In addition to this important consideration, 
several others occurred to induce this movement. Among these are the 
facilities afforded by the ports at Brazos Santiago, and the mouth of 
the Del Norte, for the reception of supplies by sea; the stronger and 
more healthful military positions; the convenience for obtaining a 
ready and a more abundant supply of provisions, water, fuel, and 
forage, and the advantages which are afforded by the Del Norte in for- 
warding supplies to such posts as may be established in the interior 
and upon the Indian frontier. 

“The movement of the troops to the Del Norte was made by the 
commanding general, under positive instructions to abstain from all 
aggressive acts towards Mexico or Mexican citizens, and to regard the 
relations between that republic and the United States as peaceful, unless 
she should declare war, or commit acts of hostility indicative of a state 
of war. He was specially directed to protect private property and 
respect personal rights. 
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“The army moved from Corpus Christi on the 11th of March, and 
on the 28th of that month arrived on the left bank of the Del Norte, 
opposite to Matamoras, where it encamped on a commanding position, 
which has since been strengthened by the erection of field-works. A 
depot has also been established at Point Isabel, near the Brazos San- 
tiago, thirty miles in rear of the encampment. The selection of his 
position’ was necessarily confided to the judgment of the general in 
command. 

“The Mexican forces at Matamoras assumed a belligerent attitude, 
and, on the 12th of April, General Ampudia, then in command, 
notified General Taylor to break up his camp within twenty-four hours 
and to retire beyond the Nueces river; and, in the event of his failure 
to comply with these demands, announced that arms, and arms alone, 
must decide the question. But no open act of hostility was committed 
until the 24th of April. On that day General Arista, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Mexican forces, communicated to General 
Taylor that ‘ he considered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute 
them.’ A party of dragoons, of sixty-three men and officers, were on 
the same day dispatched from the American camp up the Rio del 
Norte, on its’ left bank, to ascertain whether the Mexican troops had 
crossed, or were preparing to cross, the river, ‘ became engaged with a 
large body of these troops, and after a short affair in which some six- 
teen were killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded and 
compelled to surrender.’ 

“The grievous wrongs perpetrated by Mexico upon our citizens 
throughout a long period of years remain unredressed ; and solemn 
treaties pledging her public faith for this redress have been disregarded. 
A government either unable or unwilling to enforce the execution of 
such treaties fails to perform one of its plainest duties. 

“ Our commerce with Mexico has been almost annihilated. It was 
formerly highly beneficial to both nations, but our merchants have 
been deterred from prosecuting it by the system of outrage and extor- 
tion which the Mexican authorities have pursued against them, whilst 
their appeals through their own government for indemnity have been 
made in vain. Our forbearance has gone to such an extreme as to be 
mistaken in its character. Had we acted with vigor in repelling the 
insults and redressing the injuries inflicted by Mexico at the commence- 
ment, we should doubtless have escaped all the difficulties in which we 
are now involved. 

“ Instead of this, however, we have been exerting our best efforts to 
propitiate her good will. Upon the pretext that Texas, a nation as 
independent as herself, thought proper to unite its destinies with our own, 
she has affected to believe that we have severed her rightful territory, and 
in official proclamations and manifestoes has repeatedly threatened to make 
war upon us for the purpose of reconquering Texas. In the mean time, 
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we have tried every effort at reconciliation. The cup of forbearance 
had been exhausted, even before the recent information from the 
frontier of the Del Norte; but now, after reiterated menaces, Mexico 
has passed the boundary of the United States, has invaded our terri- 
tory, and shed American blood upon American soil. She has pro- 
claimed that hostilities have commenced, and that the two nations are 
now at war. 

“As war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, 
exists by the act of Mexico herself, we are called upon by every con- 
sideration of duty and patriotism to vindicate with decision the honor, 
the rights, and the interests of our country. 

“ Anticipating the possibility of a crisis like that which has arrived, 
instructions were given in August last, ‘as a precautionary measure’ 
against invasion, or threatened invasion, authorizing General Taylor, 
if the emergency required, to accept volunteers, not from Texas only, 
but from the States of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky ; and corresponding letters were addressed to the respective 
governors of those States. These instructions were repeated ; and in 
January last, soon after the incorporation of ‘Texas into our union of 
States,’ General Taylor was further ‘authorized by the President to 
make a requisition upon the executive of that State for such of its 
militia force as may be needed to repel invasion, or to secure the coun- 
try against apprehended invasion.’ On the second day of March he 
was again reminded, ‘in the event of the approach of any considerable 
Mexican force, promptly and efficiently to use the authority with which 
he was clothed to call to him such auxiliary force as he might need.’ 
War actually existing, and our territory having been invaded, General 
Taylor, pursuant to authority vested in him by my direction, has 
called on the governor of Texas for four regiments of State troops,— 
two to be mounted, and two to serve on foot ; and on the governor of 
Louisiana for four regiments of infantry, to be sent to him as soon as 
practicable. 

“Tn further vindication of our rights, and defense of our territory, 
I invoke the prompt action of Congress to recognize the existence of 
the war, and to place at the disposition of the Executive the means of 
prosecuting the war with vigor, and thus hastening the restoration of 
peace. To this end I recommend that authority should be given to 
call into the public service a large body of volunteers, to serve for not 
less than six or twelve months, unless sooner discharged. A volunteer 
force is, beyond question, more efficient than any other description of 
citizen-soldiers ; and it is not to be doubted that a number far beyond 
that required would readily rush to the field upon the call of their 
country. I further recommend that a liberal provision be made for 
sustaining our entire military force and furnishing it with supplies and 
munitions of war. 
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“The most energetic and prompt measures, and the immediate 
appearance in arms of a large and overpowering force, are recom- 
mended to Congress as the most certain and efficient means of bringing 
the existing collision with Mexico to a speedy and successful ter- 
mination. 

“Tn making these recommendations, I deem it proper to declare 
that it is my anxious desire not only to terminate hostilities speedily, 
but to bring all matters in dispute between this government and Mexico 
to an early and amicable adjustment ; and in this view I shall be pre- 
pared to renew negotiations whenever Mexico shall be ready to receive 
propositions, or to make propositions of her own. 

“T transmit herewith a copy of the correspondence between our en- 
voy to Mexico and the Mexican minister for foreign affairs ; and so 
much of the correspondence between that envoy and the Secretary of 
State, and between the Secretary of War and the general in command 
on the Del Norte, as is necessary to a full understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

“James K. PoLx. 
“ WASHINGTON, May 11, 1846.” 


From the foregoing correspondence, it must. be apparent to every 
unbiased mind that the United States used every effort consistent with 
the dignity of the nation to avoid a rupture with Mexico, but without 
avail, when it became necessary for Congress to declare “that a 
state of war existed between the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico.” 

The Navy Department took immediate action, and instructed the 
commanding officers of the squadrons in the Atlantic and the Pacific 
as to their duties, as will be seen from the following correspondence : 


“Unirep States Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, May 13, 1846. 

“ CoMMODORE,—Congress having declared that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico, you will. exer- 
cise all the rights that belong to you as commander-in-chief of a 
belligerent squadron. 

“ Your own intimate acquaintance with the condition of Mexico will 
instruct you best what measures to pursue in the conduct of hostilities, 
in addition to those suggested by the department. 

“You will declare and enforce a blockade of as many of the ports 
of Mexico as your force will enable you to do effectually ; and you will 
inform the department as speedily as possible of those which you 
blockade. You will duly notify neutrals of your declaration, and give 
to it all the publicity in your power. It is believed that the ports be- 
tween Guazacualco and the Del Norte are those to which your attention 
should principally be directed. Your blockade must be strict and 
absolute ; and only public armed vessels of neutral powers should be 
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permitted to enter the Mexican ports which you shall place in a state 
of blockade. To neutrals that are already in the ports you will allow 
twenty days to leave them. 

“Tn your letter to the department of the 19th of March you ask if 
the English mail Steamers that touch monthly at Vera Cruz and Tam- 
pico should be included in any blockade which, in the event of hostili- 
ties, may become necessary. You are hereby instructed, until further 
orders, to follow the precedent set by the French, in their recent block- 
ade of Vera Cruz, with regard to them. 

* “You will seize all the ships and vessels of war belonging to Mexico 
that may be accessible. 

“If your means will permit you to doso, you will approach Tam- 
pico, and take, and, if practicable, will hold possession of that town. 

“The department does not suppose your forces to be adequate to 
attempt the capture of San Juan de Ulloa. 

“ You will keep up a constant communication with our army on the 
Del Norte, and adopt prompt and energetic measures to render it all 
assistance that may be in your power. 

“Tf any of the Mexican provinces are disposed to hold themselves 
aloof from the central government in Mexico, and maintain pacific 
relations with the United States, you will encourage them to do so, and 
regulate your conduct towards them accordingly. 

“ You are enjoined to maintain a frequent correspondence with the 
department. 

“The steamer ‘ Princeton’ has sailed to join your squadron, and 
will be of service, especially as a dispatch vessel. 

“ The brig ‘ Perry’ will sail during the present week for Chagres ; 
and, on its return, will join your command. 

“The brig ‘ Porpoise’ will rejoin you on its return from St. 
Domingo. 

“The brig ‘Truxton’ will follow in a few days. Your force will 
then consist of the following vessels : 

“Frigate ‘Cumberland,’ of 44 guns; frigate ‘Raritan,’ of 44 
guns; sloop ‘Falmouth,’ of 20 guns; sloop ‘John Adams,’ of 20 
guns ; sloop ‘St. Mary’s,’ of 20 guns; steamer ‘ Mississippi,’ of 10 
guns ; steamer ‘ Princeton,’ of 9 guns; brig ‘ Porpoise,’ of 10 guns; 
brig ‘Somers,’ of 10 guns; brig ‘Lawrence,’ of 10 guns; brig 
‘ Perry,’ of 10 guns; brig ‘ Truxton,’ of 10.guns ; schooner ‘ Flirt.’ 

“The country relies on you to make such a use of this force as will 
most effectually blockade the principal Mexican ports, protect our com- 
merce from the depredations of privateers, assist the operations of our 
army, and lead to the earliest adjustment of our difficulties with 
Mexico. 

“You will adopt all proper precaution to preserve the health of your 


men. 
Voi. IX. N. 8.—No. 3. 19 
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“T commend you and your ships’ companies to the blessings of 
Divine Providence. 
“Very respectfully, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“ CoMMODORE D. Connor, 
“Commanding Home Squadron.” 


‘“‘Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, June 8, 1846. 

“ CoMMODORE,— You have already been instructed, and are now 
instructed, to employ the force under your command, first, to také 
possession of San Francisco; next, to take possession of Monterey ; 
next, to take possession of such other Mexican ports as you may be 
able to hold ; next, to blockade as many of the Mexican ports in the 
Pacific as your force will permit ; and to watch over American interests 
and citizens and commerce on the west coast of Mexico. 

“Tt is ramored that the province of California is well disposed to 
accede to friendly relations with the United States. You will encourage 
the people of that region to enter into relations of amity with our 
country. 

“In taking possession of their harbors, you will, if possible, en- 
deavor to establish the supremacy of the American flag without any 
strife with the people of California. 

“ The squadron on the east coast of Mexico, it is believed, is in the 
most friendly relations with Yucatan. In like manner, if California 
separates herself from our enemy, the central Mexican government, 
and establishes a government of its:‘own under the auspices of the 
American flag, you will take such measures as will best promote the 
attachment of the people of California to the United States, will 
advance their prosperity, and will make that vast region a desirable 
place of residence for emigrants from our soil. 

“Considering the great distance at which you are placed from the 
department, and the circumstances that will constantly arise, much 
must be left to your discretion. You will bear in mind generally, that 
this country desires to find in California a friend, and not an enemy ; 
to be connected with it by near ties; to hold possession of it, at least 
during the war; and to hold that possession, if possible, with the con- 
sent of its inhabitants. 

“The sloop of war ‘ Dale,’ Commander McKean, sailed from New 
York on the 3d instant, to join your squadron. The ‘ Lexington,’ 
Lieutenant Bailey, will sail as soon as she can take on board her stores. 
The ‘ Potomac’ and ‘ Saratoga’ have also been ordered to the Pacific. 

“T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“ComMMODORE JOHN D. Sxoat, 
“ Commanding U. 8. naval forces in the Pacific Ocean.” 
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“Unttep States Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, August 18, 1846. 

“Srr,—The United States being in a state of war by the action of 
Mexico,’ it is desired, by the prosecution of hostilities, to hasten the 
return of peace, and to secure it on advantageous conditions. For this 
purpose orders have been given to the squadron in the Pacific to take 
and keep possession of Upper California, especially of the ports of 
San Francisco, of Monterey, and of San Diego; and also, if oppor- 
tunity offer and the people favor, to take possession, by an inland 
expedition, of San Pueblo de los Angeles, near San Diego. 

“Your first duty will be to ascertain if these orders have been car- 
ried into effect. If not, you will take immediate possession of Upper 
California, especially of the three ports of San Francisco, Monterey, 
and San Diego, so that if the treaty of peace shall be made on the 
basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California to the United States. 

“ The relations to be maintained with tlie people of Upper California 
are to be as friendly as possible. The flag of the United States must 
be raised ; but under it the people are to be allowed as much liberty of 
self-government as is consistent with the general occupation of the 
country by the United States. You, as commander-in-chief of the 
squadron, may exercise the right to interdict the entrance of any vessel 
or articles that would be unfavorable to our success in the war into any 
of the enemy’s ports which you may occupy. With this exception, all 
United States vessels and merchandise must be allowed by the local 
authorities of the ports of which you take possession to come and go 
free of duty, but on foreign vessels and goods reasonable duties may be 
imposed, collected, and disposed of by the local authorities, under your 
general superintendence. . 

“ A military force has been directed by the Secretary of War to pro- 
ceed to the western coast of California, for the purpose of co-operation 
with the navy in taking possession of and holding the ports and posi- 
tions which have been specified, and for otherwise operating against 
Mexico. 

“ A detachment of these troops, consisting of a company of artillery, 
under command of Captain Tompkins, has sailed in the United States 
ship ‘ Lexington.’ A regiment of volunteers, under Colonel Steven- 
son, will soon sail from New York; and a body of troops, under 
Brigadier-General Kearny, may reach the coast via Santa Fé. Copies 
of so much of the instructions to Captain Tompkins and General 
Kearny as relates to objects requiring co-operation are herewith enclosed. 

“ By Article VI. of the ‘General Regulations for the Army,’ edi- 
tion of 1825, which is held by the War Department to be still in force, 
and of which I enclose you a copy, your commission (that is, the com- 
mission of Commodore Biddle) places you in point of precedence, on 
oceasions of ceremony or upon meetings for consultation, in the class 
of major-general ; but no officer of the army or navy, whatever may be 
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his rank, can assume any direct command, independent of consent, over 
an officer of the other service, excepting only when land forces are 
specially embarked in vessels of war to do the duty of marines. 

“The President expects and requires, however, the most cordial and 
effectual co-operation between the officers of the two services in taking 
possession of and holding the ports and positions of the enemy, which 
are designated in the instructions to either or both branches of the 
service, and will hold any commander of either branch to a strict 
responsibility for any failure to preserve harmony and secure the 
objects proposed. 

“The land forces which have been or will be sent to the Pacific may 
be dependent upon the vessels of your squadron for transportation from 
one point to another, and for shelter and protection in case of being 
compelled to abandon positions on the coast. It may be necessary, 
also, to furnish transportation for their supplies, or to furnish the sup- 
plies themselves, by the vessels under your direction. 

“Tn all such cases you will furnish all the assistance in your power 
which will not interfere with objects that, in your opinion, are of 
greater importance. 

“You will, taking care, however, to advise with any land officer of 
high rank—say of the renk of brigadier-general—who may be at hand, 
make the necessary regulations for the ports that may be occupied. 

“ Having provided for the full possession of Upper California, the 
next point of importance is the Gulf of California. From the best 
jadgment I can form, you should take possession of the port of Guay- 
mas. The progress of our arms will probably be such that, in con- 
junction with land forces, you will be able to hold possession of Guay- 
mas, and so reduce all the country north of it on the gulf. 

“ As to the ports south of it, especially Mazatlan and Acapulco, it is 
not possible to give you special instructions. Generally, you will take 
possession of, or blockade, according to your best judgment, all Mexican 
ports as far as your means allow; but south of Guaymas, if the prov- 
inces rise up against the central government and manifest friendship 
towards the United States, you may, according to your discretion, enter 
into a temporary agreement of neutrality. But this must be done only 
on condition that our ships have free access to their ports and equal 
commercial rights with those of other nations; that you are allowed to 
take in water and fuel, to purchase supplies, to go to and from shore 
without obstruction, as in time of peace ; and that the provinces which 
are thus neutral shall absolutely abstain from contributing towards the 
continuance of the war by the central government of Mexico against 
the United States. 

“ Generally, you will exercise the rights of a belligerent ; and bear 
in mind that the greater advantages you obtain, the more speedy and 
the more advantageous will be the peace. 
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“The ‘Savannah,’ the ‘ Warren,’ and the ‘ Levant’ ought soon to 
return. If you hear of peace between the United States and Mexico, 
you will at once send them home. 

“Tf war continues you will send them home singly, or in company, 
at the earliest day they can be spared. The ‘Savannah’ will go to 
New York, and the ‘ Warren’ and ‘ Levant’ to Norfolk. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“To ComMmopoRE JAMES BIDDLE, or 
“CommoporE R. F. Stockton, or 
“The Senior Officer in command of the United States naval forces in 
the Pacific Ocean.” 


Commodore Connor was in command of “the Home Squadron” 
when war with Mexico was declared. 

As a follower, in time of action, he would, no doubt, have sus- 
tained his well-earned reputation of 1812, as a brave and efficient 
officer, but at the time to which this paper refers, it seems to have been 
the consensus of opinion in our squadron that he lacked that decision 
of character so essentially necessary to success. 

More than one opportunity offered by which he could have cap- 
tured ports of the enemy, made himself a hero, and resigned the 
command of the squadron to his successor, with a record worthy of 
emulation, but, alas! he was too careful of the men and means placed 
at his disposal by the government, and he failed. 


‘¢ Heaven ne’er helps the men who will not act.’’—SoPHocLEs. 


Better days were in store for the “ Home Squadron” in the near 
future. 

It was about ten o’clock, on the morning of March 21, 1847, that 
it was made known to the squadron by signal that “Commodore 
Perry” was in command! Ah! what rejoicing, what expectations, fol- 
lowed this announcement, in which there was to be no disappointment. 
The vacation of the squadron was at anend. “ Work” was the word, 
and woe to the man who was found “slack in stays.” “ Perry,” the 
kind-hearted and stalwart-souled man, was in command,—a man that 
knew no fear, nor shrank from responsibility; a man of great dis- 
cretion and discernment, was to lead and, as a matter of course, to 
success. Down went Alvarado, Tuspan, Tlacotalpan, Vera Cruz, San 
Juan de Ulloa, Tabasco, in short, everything that stood in the way of 
bringing the war to a speedy and honorable conclusion, so far as the 
navy could act. 

When preparing for an expedition, where a bar had to be crossed, 
nothing was allowed to stand in the way of success that human fore- 
sight and skill could prevent. Was there a doubt that the steamers 
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could cross the bar on their normal draft? Out with the masts, out 
with everything else, but coal, provisions, and water enough to serve 
the immediate requirements of the expedition. 

The “ Spitfire,” Captain Tatnall, was the flag-ship on all of these 
expeditions, and, when in action, the commodore’s position was on a 
little bridge that connected the two wheel-houses, and about ten feet 
above the main deck, from which point he had a clear view, fore and 
aft the vessel. And when he gave an order there was no difficulty in 
hearing him afar off. His voice, once heard, could never be forgotten ; 
it was remarkable for tone, volume, and expression. 

For outside work the “‘ Princeton” was one of the most active and 
efficient ships in the squadron, and Captain Engle a model commander. 
It seemed as though we were perpetually on the go. As a rule, our 
periods of rest were measured by the time it required to coal and pro- 
vision ship. ’ 

After I had been attached to the ship about five months she was 
ordered home for repairs. I was detached and ordered to the “ Spit- 
fire,” Captain Tatnall. Our quarters on board the “ Princeton” were 
somewhat contracted, considering the number in the mess,—seven 
assistant engineers, and but four bunks, requiring three of us to 
“swing.” This rather disagreeable packing, in a small steerage, could 
have been endured with better grace had the officers been men of 
average weight, but such was not the case; two of them aggregated 
nearly five hundred pounds! Notwithstanding these disagreeable feat- 
ures, our accommodations on board the “ Princeton” were immeasur- 
ably superior to those on board the “Spitfire ;” the quarters here were 
a room on the forward starboard guard, about six feet two or three 
inches long, by about five feet wide, containing two bunks; there was 
one small locker for stores, and two drawers under lower bunk, for 
personal effects. The very low free-board of the vessel rendered our 
quarters on the guard, when at sea, uninhabitable, were always awash ; 
everything we had in the room that was perishable (not much), had to 
be removed before getting underway. 

The nine-inch pivot gun forward and our room were in such close 
proximity that the concussion produced in firing was so great that 
after each action we found the bulkhead started, the top bunk knocked 
out of its place and resting on the lower one, and the lower one on 
the floor. I think that the frequent wrecking of our quarters would 
have sorely tried our patience if it had not been for the comforting 
assurance of Captain Tatnall that they were “honorable wounds, gen- 
tlemen ;” “honorable wounds, gentlemen ;” “honorable wounds.” If 
there were three words in the English language that seemed music to 
his soul they were fight—wounds—“ killed.”” The mess outfit was not 
elaborate. I think a careful estimate would show that between three 
and four dollars would more than cover its money value. “ Taggart” 
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did not charge me an entrance-fee, for the reason, I suppose, that there 
was nothing upon which to enter. Our dinner-table (we never dined) 
was an improvised affair, domestic in all of its details. It consisted of 
the steerage-boy’s bread-board, resting on an empty flour-barrel. Iam 
sure my old friend, Captain Engle, appreciated the discomforts to 
which the officers of those small vessels were subjected, for in a few 
days after I had left the “ Princeton,” and before her departure North, 
he wrote me a very kind and flattering letter, in which the following 
encouraging paragraph occurs, 2.¢.,— 

“The exigencies of the service require your presence here (in the 
Gulf Squadron). You are acting under a commander who will take 
you in the hottest of the battle. Atsome future day you will feel great 
pride in saying, ‘I served on board the “Spitfire,” Captain Tatnall.’” 

And it proved true. I have always been, and am now, proud of 
the record on that vessel. In this connection, I may state, en 
passant, that going into the hottest of the battle gave me but little 
concern ; it was as to how I was coming out of it that supplied food 
for thought. 

The “ Spitfire” and “ Vixen” (sister ships) were Commodore Perry’s 
most useful vessels for inside work, being of light draught, and carrying 


excellent batteries for their tonnage. 
+ 


DIMENSIONS OF VESSELS, 


Length between perpendiculars, one hundred and seventeen feet. 
Beam extreme, twenty-two and one-half feet. Depth of hold (single 
deck,) nine and one-half feet. Side-wheel. Schooner-rigged. 


BATTERY. 


One 9-inch gun on pivot, forward. Two 32s aft. 


ENGINES, ONE. 


Lighthalls, half-beam, dimensions not remembered. Two boilers. 

The engine-room hatch was unusually long, some twenty-three feet 
by six feet wide, and built from the deck up about four and one-half 
feet. A narrow bridge spanned the space between the two wheel- 
houses, and was supported in the centre by four stanchions, resting on 
the engine-room hatch. Around these stanchions (when at sea) a tar- 
paulin was drawn, forming an enclosure around a portion of the engine- 
room hatch-gratings, upon which Taggart and I slept, “ watch-and- 
watch.” And even at this late day it isa source of pleasure to remem- 
ber that no complaint was ever heard or murmuring from either of 
us ; we accepted the situation as in the line of duty and lived through 
it. 

Shortly after I joined the “ Spitfire,” Lieutenant David Porter (the 
late admiral) became our first lieutenant; he was a great improve- 
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ment on his predecessor in every respect, as was manifest in the im- 
proved appearance of the vessel, as also in discipline. He was a 
courageous man, always ready to lead, never faltering in line of duty, 
and a warm friend to young officers, as I had frequent opportunity to 
judge. 

Cicero, in his great oration before the Roman people in defense of 
the proposed “ Manilian” law, said, among other things, that “ What 
we have learnt by disaster, we ought to keep in our recollection.” If 
I had followed that advice, and remembered the disaster that followed 
my first effort at protesting, I would have saved Porter the trouble 
of inviting me below to the engine-room, when I attempted it a second 
time. The vessel was at anchor, under banked fires, and we were to 
some extent at liberty to go on deck, or to our quarters, if desirable. 
A few days after my protest No. 2 (it was on Sunday morning), every- 
thing was in perfect order for inspection ; he was sitting on the “ arm- 
chest” on the bridge. I came on deck; he called me; said he, “ Take 
a seat here beside me.” And such a lecture, such a sermon (all in 
kindness), as he preached to me, I have never forgotten. His text 
was, “I presume you have entered the navy as a life profession ?” 
The advice he gave me on that occasion, I am sure, has saved me much 
trouble during my active official life. I never again ventured a protest. 
Truly, “ An honest critic is your best friend.” , 

W. H. Sxock, 
Chief Engineer U.S_N. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SECRET OF THE WINDS. 


Tue long grass bends and shivers as the night-wind whispers low 
The dark and guilty secret of a deed of long ago, 

And the tangled vines that clamber far up the crumbling walls, 
Where the glimmer of the moonlight on roof and turret falls, 


How they tremble as they listen to those muttered words with fear 
Lest another ear than theirs should chance the tale to overhear 

Of a nameless crime committed on a dark and wintry night, 

As they peeped in at the casement, and shuddered with affright. 


The tall weeds choke the portals, and the leaves have guarded well 
The secret they alone of all to mortal ear might tell ; 

But there are ghostly voices which softly come and go, 

And the careless winds will babble as they wander to and fro. 


They slowly creep with stealthy step about the ruined wall, 

And listen at the windows as the evening shadows fall ; 

They steal in through the keyholes, for naught can bar their way, 
Then they softly whisper ’neath the eaves, and this is what they say: 


‘<In days gone by here dwelt a knight, as brave as knight may be; 
Of castles grand and broad domains the happy lord was he ; 
And the sweetest and the fairest of the maidens of the land 
Had blest their noble owner with her fortune and her hand. 


‘Two years and more with peace and joy the happy couple crowned, 
For virtue and for beauty she, for valor he, renowned ; 

And then the knight, full panoplied, to Palestine did go 

Beneath the banner of the Cross to fight the paynim foe. 


‘With Tancred, Raymond, Bohemond, and Godfrey of Bouillon, 

On far Judea’s bloody fields he many a victory won ; 

Then homeward turned from strife of arms, and warfare’s stern employs, 
To seek again the calm delights of sweet domestic joys. 


‘“¢ But little thought this valiant knight an enemy to find, 
More cruel far in word and deed than he had left behind, 
Awaiting him at home to blast a pure and spotless fame, 
And blacken with foul calumny an old and honored name. 


‘‘Among the throng who paid their court Count Hildebrand had been 
Foremost of those who vainly sought the lady’s hand to win, 

Whose blighted hopes and envious heart had wrought a woful spite 
Against the peace and happiness of this ill-fated knight. 
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‘‘And slanderous tongues can poison truth with taint as foul as death, 
And the fairest fame may tarnished be by falsehood’s venomed breath ; 
And reason’s voice is powerless when jealousy inflames 

To wreak the dark and dread revenge which injured honor claims. 


“But when upon the innocent it wrongfully descends, 

What after-tears of penitence can ever make amends? 

Of what avail sackcloth or scourge, the self-inflicted pain 

To soothe the guilty mind to which no peace shall come again? 


‘She vanished from the sight of men, but whither, none could tell; 
And he to whom alone ’twas known in foreign land did dwell ; 
And of the sacred brotherhood of Saint Clarice were few 

In penance more severe and harsh than he—the one who knew. 


‘“‘ There’s a long-deserted chamber within this ruined hall ; 
A deep-red stain is on the floor, dark spots are on the wall; 
And the impress of a bloody hand is on that chamber-door 
Across whose threshold, since that night, no foot dared enter more. 


‘‘As if enchantment’s power had thrown a spell upon the place, 
Nor art of man, nor time’s decay, can those dark stains efface ; 
And ever on a certain night of each revolving year 

In the dead winter-time those spots of brighter red appear. 


‘‘And as the darkness deepens within that lonely room, 

The shadows of the night will then strange spectral shapes assume, 
And on the air mysterious sounds at times will come and go, 

Like to the softly-muttered tones of voices speaking low. 


‘(And as their accents louder rise, the phantoms of the night, 
Where the weird moonlight dimly gleams, reveal a ghastlier sight ; 
As of a woman kneeling beneath a blood-stained brand 

Clutched tightly in the fingers of a knight’s uplifted hand ; 


‘‘And in her bosom bare and white a wound is gaping wide, 
And on the floor and past her feet there flows a dark-red tide ; 
And then the vision slowly fades as comes the gleam of day; 
But that remains which will not fade, nor years can wash away. 


‘‘And in that room there is a grave concealed from every eye 

Save ours, which through each cranny old and secret chink can spy ; 
That grave is just beneath the floor, and in it there are laid 

The remnants of a skeleton, and the fragment of a blade.” 


And when their muffled voices grow louder with the blast, 
As sweeps at night the wintry storm with deadly fury past, 
’Tis then those voices shriek aloud their dread and ghastly tale, 
And a cry as if of Murder ariss on the gale. 
T. H. FarnoaM, 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES, 


WHEN the case of Private Iams filled the newspapers last summer, 
the writer heard a lady (who is usually as gentle and mild as possible, 
and to whom all cruelty is perfectly repugnant) say, “ Why, that fellow, 
ought to have been well flogged!” “ Yes, madam,” was the answer ; 
“but flogging is abolished, and it was not exactly a case for ‘ passing 
by fire,’ as the French say.” A writer in the London United Service 
Magazine, Mr. James Mew, in an article upon “ Military Punishment,” 
which is of interest, says, ‘In the United States army the officers are 
constantly compelled to resort to arbitrary punishments, while those of 
other countries can administer military justice in exact conformity with 
law. In Italy, for instance, minor punishment—which in America 
can only be inflicted by regimental, garrison, and field-officers’ courts— 
can be imposed by all regimental and battalion commanders, while still 
smaller penalties can be inflicted by lieutenants and even non-commis- 
sioned officers. The capital punishments of the United States are 
shooting and hanging; flogging was abolished in 1861; branding with 
the hot-iron has long been discontinued. The minor more usual pun- 
ishments are much the same as our own, and consist of drumming out, 
reduction to ranks, fine, ball and chain, stoppage of pay, and impris- 
onment,” 

Many foreigners, who may be pardoned for the misapprehension, 
did not understand that Private Iams belonged to the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, and not to the regular army. Nor will one in a 
hundred of those who read the newspaper reports of the time ever 
know that the officers who inflicted summary and well-deserved pun- 
ishment—during insurrection against State authority—were, upon trial 
in civil court, at the suit of the sufferer, held scathless by a jury of 
their countrymen. 

Mr. Mew, in the article referred to, reviews military punishments 
as they formerly existed in Roman and Grecian days, as well as in 
early England, in China, and in Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

One of the most fearful military punishments which the writer ever 
saw occurred in Macao, somewhere in 1850 or 1851. The Portuguese 
had been at serious “outs” with the Chinese, who had waylaid the 
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governor, during his evening ride, pulled him from his horse, chopped 
off his head, and carried it away. The act was no doubt committed 
by outlaws, but the governor’s body lay embalmed in the principal 
church for nearly a year before negotiation brought back the head to 
be buried with the rest of the body. 

The regiment on duty at Macao embraced many culprits from Por- 
tugal, who were sent out to serve as soldiers instead of undergoing 
proper punishment at home. The result was that mutinous conduct 
was imminent, and one day a party deserted under the leadership of a 
soldier who was also a convict, taking their arms with them, and 
making for the debatable line, where neither mandarin nor governor 
seemed to exercise authority. The deserters were promptly pursued, 
and took refuge among some rocks, where they made resistance. The 
young officer in command of the squad was shot by the ringleader, but 
the rest of his party behaved well, and the culprits were captured. At 
that time—it may be so now—Portuguese authorities in colonies were 
not allowed to inflict the death-penalty without the sanction of the 
home-government, and there was only one mail a month to Europe. 
Instant and condign punishment was necessary in this case, to prevent 
more serious outbreaks, both from the Chinese and mutineers, and the 
idea of waiting three months for the course of the mail, and of red- 
tape, was, under the circumstances, simply impossible. The military 
court therefore sentenced the principal offender, not to death, but to 
receive some hundreds of blows with rods,—seven or eight hundred, if 
we remember rightly,—the idea being, of course, to whip him to death. 
The writer saw the man under punishment, on the parade of the prin- 
cipal fort, during the first portion of the punishment ; but, after having 
succumbed from blows, and hanging fainting at the triangles, he was, 
unfortunately, taken down and put in hospital. And now comes the 
part of this punishment which is strange. He was brought out again, 
at the end of a few days, and the strokes renewed, from which he died. 
Why did they not go on and kill him at once? There was much 
debate in Macao—then the Newport of China, and full of merchants 
and travelers from Canton and Hong-Kong—whether or no the pun- 
ishment, which was intended to be a death-sentence, should have gone 
on or not, and whether it was right—the man having been respited by 
his removal to the hospital for treatment—to bring him out again to 
receive the rest of his sentence? He had been a notorious and dan- 
gerous criminal at home, and should never have been made a soldier in 
an outlying and feeble garrison. His brutal strength and great stature 
and the rumor of his crimes gave him acertain prestige among weaker- 
minded criminals who were doing their term of servitude in what 
should have been an honorable uniform. Should not the court have 
risked breaking the orders of the home-government and just have 
hung this criminal ? 
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That excellent service paper, the Army and Navy Gazette, has the 
following paragraph, which will be interesting, not only to military 
men, but to the crowds of travelers who still frequent Parisian neigh- 
borhoods : 

“The industrious and clever correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
in Paris lately quoted a very interesting passage from the journal of a 
French naval officer respecting the destruction of the Palace of St. 

loud during the siege of Paris. For many years might be seen in- 
scribed on the walls in staring letters the astounding falsehood, ‘ Palais 
de St. Cloud—Incendié par les Prussiens,’ which many visitors to the 
ruins, and probably ninety-nine thousand out of every million French- 
men, believed to be true. But now even the ruins have disappeared, 
and with them the inscription, but not the fable. It happened that on 
October 13, 1870, Colonel (now Major-General) Keith Fraser, inspec- 
tor-general of cavalry, and a friend rode out from Versailles to the 
park of St. Cloud to watch the effect of the bombardment. Having 
dismounted at the entrance, they were proceeding on foot towards the 
palace, when an enormous shell was seen by them, coming like a 
descending balloon on the palace, through the roof of which it fell 
with a tremendous crash, and burst, shattering windows and walls and 
doors, and setting the building on fire almost instantly. That shell 
came from Valerien, which could not be seen from the palace. Nat- 
urally the gunners at Valerien could not see St. Cloud. But the 
French had an observatory at La Muette, whence they could see both 
Valerien and St. Cloud, and could direct the fire of the fortress by 
signal. It was known that the Prussians were in St. Cloud, and their 
battery at the Tower of Demosthenes could be both seen and felt by 
the French at La Muette. On the day in question it was arranged 
that g trial should be made of a big gun at Valerien against St. Cloud 
and the Prussian works, and an artillery officer was sent to La Muette 
observatory to watch the fire and signal the results. The first shot fell 
two or three hundred yards below the palace,—a signal was made to 
that effect by the lookout man. The next shot fell on the chateau 
itself, with the result just described. The naval officer, M. Houze de 
PAulnoit, was at the observatory at the time, and he quotes the day 
and the hour of the incident, with all the authority of an eye-witness, 
from the journal he kept.” 


The name of the “ Helen Mar” is a familiar one to many sailors, 
as she was a successful whaling-vessel fora long period. Last October 
she was lost in the “ pack,” and five survivors of her crew of twenty- 
seven were picked up from the floating ice, after two nights and days ~ 
of frightful suffering and anxiety, by the steam-whalers “ Beluga,” 
“ Orca,” and “ Freeman.” This adds another to the long list of disas- 
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ters which have befallen the American whaling-fleet since the time, in 
1850, when a few bold spirits led the way into the Arctic, and were, for 
some years, rewarded for their enterprise by full cargoes, obtained in a 
very short time,—for the whales were then almost as plentiful as the 
buffalo on our plains. The history of the Behring’s Straits whale-hunts 
contains more tragic and wholesale disaster, and loss of life, than have 
been incurred in naval battles which will go down in history forever. 
And this reminds us of one of the celebrated speeches of Edmund 
Burke, during the debates in the English Parliament when the events 
which led to our Revolution were approaching a crisis. In 1774, ina 
speech upon American affairs, he said, referring to our whalemen, 
“ While we follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s and 
Davis’s Straits; while we are looking for them beneath the Arctic 
circle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite region of 
polar cold ; that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
serpent of the South. Falkland’s Island, which seemed too remote 
and romantic an object for the grasp of material ambition, is but a 
stage and resting-place for their victorious industry. Nor is the equi- 
noctial heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated winters 
of both poles. We know that while some of them draw the line or 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude and 
pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but is 
vexed by their fisheries; no climate that is not witness to their toils. 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor 
the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried their 
most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
been pursued by this recent people,—a people who are still in the 
gristle and not hardened into manhood.” 


The year 1851 was quite an “ Arctic year” in Eastern waters. Not 
only did the large Yankee whaling-fleet, full of oil, and flushed by first 
successful adventure, come down and winter at Hong-Kong, instead of 
their former rendezvous, but Captain Kellett arrived, in the “ Herald,” 
the same officer who, afterwards, in the “ Resolute,” was obliged to 
abandon that ship in the “ pack,”—not by his own will, but by order 
of Sir Edw. Belcher. We all remember how the “ Resolute” drifted 
down Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay, and was picked up by the 
“George Henry,” an American whaler, and brought to New London. 
Mr. Crampton, then British minister at Washington, waived all claim 
to the vessel, and she was bought from the salvors by the United 
States, refitted, and in December, 1856, was presented to the “queen 
and people of Great Britain,” at Spithead. 

Kellett had already had a full experience of the Arctic then, but 
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Collinson, in the “ Enterprise,” had arrived too late to get past Point 
Barrow that year, and had returned to winter at Hong-Kong. He had 
started with McClure, in the “ Investigator.” McClure succeeded in 
entering, by being off Cape Barrow a little earlier, and his people 
actually went over the northwest passage, meeting their brother ex- 
plorers from the east. But the ship did not go through. 

The next summer Collinson went in,—-to be shut up three years 
from all outside communication. It was most interesting to visit these 
ships,—one completely fitted and ready for what was to prove a long 
cruise ; the other just out of the ice and full. of curious things, and men 
with curious experiences. 

There were “high-jinks” in the young colony that winter. The 
American whalers felt rich, and spent money like water, and many a 
scrape they got into with the police. A great event was their regatta, 
right through the harbor, crammed as it was with their own ships and 
men-of-war and merchantmen of every nationality. There was a big 
bag of dollars at the mast of the stake-boat, and fifteen or twenty of the 
erack whale-boats went for it,—tearing along over the smooth water, 
the boat-steerers standing at their long oars, and throwing their whole 
weight, with the other hand, on the loom of the stroke, with yells and 
shouts of “Lay me on, Captain Bunker!” “Thar she blows!” 
“Break your backs, my Sons of Liberty!” and other exhortations 
which bordered on the profane. 

Then there was a grand ball at the club, for Captain Kellett, and 
dinners without end. We have been told that Hong-Kong is a very 
different place now. At that time the ladies at entertainments might 
almost be counted on the fingers of two hands, and fever was rife,— 
funeral processions to “ Happy Valley” being a constant occurrence, on 
account of the turning up the ground in building and making roads. 


If ever a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had an 
opportunity for a protest, it was when the now famous military ride 
between Berlin and Vienna took place. 

And the society of that name, at Berlin, did most vigorously pro- 
test against it, after it was over, and there was even talk of prosecuting 
the competitors in the civil courts, As it was, they contented them- 
selves with addressing a petition to the Reichstag to make such a per- 
formance illegal in the future. As it was a military ride, under the 
direct patronage of the “ War Lord,” it is not likely that the Reich- 
stag will concern themselves about it. 

Now that the facts have leaked out, it is shown that there was not 
only no military benefit derived, but there was no real sporting element 
in the so-called race. A Russian military writer says that the Cos- 
sacks’ small, wiry horses are most remarkable for endurance, but that, 
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“except under the pressing exigencies of war, the Cossack would be 
far too humane to impose so cruel a task upon his mount as that to 
which the German and Austrian officers have just subjected their 
favorite horses.” 

We have had many “long-distance rides” on this side of the water, 
when life and death depended upon them, many of which have lately 
been quoted. Nor, for the most part, did the horses suffer such cruel 
harm as happened in the “ military race.” 

Count E. Gyulay, an authority upon cavalry, says, “ From a mili- 
tary point of view, I consider the whole affair a decided failure. The 
long-distance ride has proved nothing. To ride a hundred miles with- 
out interruption, and then to arrive in a condition in which one would 
. be obliged to surrender to the enemy, is of no use at all. I have al- 
ways advised thorough training for man and horse, but I have never 
approved of a horse being ridden to death without good to anybody. 
To pit the best riders against each other can prove nothing. If an 
Austrian squadron were to ride to Berlin, and a German squadron to 
Vienna, there would be some sense in it. We should then see how 
soon the squadrons would arrive, how many men would be left on the 
road, and, above all, in what condition men and horses would finish.” 


An article which recently appeared in the Nautical Magazine upon 
“ Modern Mail-Steamers” says that the “ tendency is now in the direc- 
tion of small screws and high revolutions, and in many of the modern 
mail-boats a reduction in the disk and blade area has been found 
advantageous. We are, in fact, approximating in the modern mail- 
boat to the first-class torpedo-boat in these particulars. This is also 
evident, if we just consider another part of the stern,—viz., the rudder. 
This venerable instrument has, after many experiments, reverted to its 
primeval shape. The ‘ barn-door’\type of rudder forms the usually 
accepted steering apparatus for the majority of ships. For ordinary 
purposes, and when the speed and length are not great, it is probably 
the best that could be devised ; for long and very fast vessels it is less 
suitable, and when great mancuvring qualities are desired, as in 
cruisers, catchers, mail-steamers, and cross-channel steamers, the bal- 
anced rudder is much preferable. The latter labors under the disad- 
vantage of being of little use when going astern. All the fast cruisers 
lately built have balanced rudders, while the battle-ships have the 
‘barn-doors.’ Mail-boats also use the latter, and hence the very large 
tactical diameter of these vessels, a feature which renders many of them 
of very doubtful value for use in war-time, when their safety might 
consist in speed and mobility. In this respect the ‘City of New York’ 
and the ‘City of Paris’ are much more valuable as possible cruisers 
than any other mail-boats, simply because they can turn more rapidly ; 
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or, in other words, they have a small tactical diameter. Of course, the 
advantage of a balanced rudder is that the area can be very large, and 
at the same time it requires but little power to turn it. The ‘City of 
Paris’ can turn a complete circle in about six minutes. Her rudder 
area is about two hundred and fifty square feet, or about one-thirtieth 
of the immersed longitudinal area.” 

This is very comforting, as we are to have these two ships,—and 
more like them, or even better. 

In another place the writer, Mr. George Herbert Little, says, 
“Rolling and vibration are, as ever, marked features of the modern 
mail-boat. Professor Biles dealt with the former in the ‘ City of Paris’ 
and ‘ City of New York’ by the balance-chamber method, which really 
is the only one suitable for large vessels. Providing that the chamber 
is made large enough and strong enough, rolling can be very sensibly 
diminished.” ‘ “As regards vibration, this is caused by the operation of 
the same law which produces rolling ; in other words, the oscillations 
of one body set up oscillations or vibrations in another, and when these 
synchronize we have in the one case those deep and heavy rolls, and in 
the other that rapid vibration which shakes all the crockery in the 
ship.” 

In regard to the fitting of mail-steamers as cruisers, the writer 
remarks, “ The steering-gear, too, would have to be placed below the 
water-line. The usual practice is to place it up as high as possible. 
Why, it is difficult to say. The ‘ City of Paris’ and her sister expose 
neither the rudder nor the steering-gear. Both are below the water- 
line. So far as we are aware, this excellent system has not been adopted 
in any other mail-steamers. It will be seen that although the list of 
vessels which, as the newspapers tell us, ‘can if necessary be utilized as 
armed cruisers’ is rather a large one, the actual number of British 
mail-steamers that remotely approximate to the ‘Orel,’ or ‘ No. 12,’ 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand.” 


It is whispered—not in Gath, but in Gotham—that a very funny 
scene occurred at the time of the turning out of the New York “ Naval 
Reserve” to go down to Fire Island,—a majority of the company being 
so dreadfully sea-sick as to be unable to take care of themselves, much 
less to intimidate the clam-diggers and porgie-catchers of the Great 
South Bay. Perhaps it would be well to establish a test for liability 
to sea-sickness in the case of future aspirants, or else make a rule that 
they should not be required to go beyond the Horseshoe, on the one 
hand, or Throg’s Point, on the other. 

We would not be thought of as throwing cold-water upon a worthy 
movement like that of the Naval Reserve, but only to suggest that 
some of the volunteers had perhaps been attracted to the service by 
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the novelty of the thing, and without having a knowledge of their 
physical fitness for the duty. 

Sea-sickness is a thing which there is no reasoning about. The only 
thing to say is that a sea-sick man is of no use, and only an encum- 
brance, in a sally from a harbor, such as the Reserve might be called 
upon to make, in the emergency of a sudden attack. At the same 
time, some of the best of seamen have been the victims of the distress- 
ing malady all their lives. We have known old naval officers who 
were always half sea-sick in bad weather, and who deserved the more 
credit for doing their duty under such circumstances. Yet no one 
would deny that they would have been more efficient if they had not 
been sea-sick. 

An old master of fine ships in the East India and China trade once 
told us that he never went to sea and never had a gale of wind without 
being sea-sick. Yet he was a particularly successful captain, never 
costing the owners a dollar for spars or sails lost, or for any of the 
usual accidents of the sea-service. Sea-sickness is not a sin,—it is a 
misfortune. The writer has known of only one case where death 
resulted from the exhaustion of prolonged sea-sickness, nor would that 
result have occurred, in all probability, if the modern luxuries, which 
have now become necessities, had been at hand. It was in the same year 
when the Tudor ships, having taken cargoes of ice successfully to the 
East Indies, dispatched the ship “ Barnstable,” with a cargo for Hong- 
Kong. She got there with some of it, but, from being so long on one 
tack, in the Indian Ocean and the China Sea (it was during the south- 
west monsoon), a good deal of it was pumped overboard, to refresh the 
sea-snakes of the Natunas Shoals, and the vessel arrived at her 
destination with a grand list to starboard. 

Had we had ice, and some of the cunningly-preserved food now in 
daily use at sea, as well as on shore, it might have preserved a fresh 
young life. 

The people who complain because they go to sea in modern war- 
ships, with hot and cold baths, pure water in plenty, all sorts of food 
at hand, and short passages between ports where fresh meat and vege- 
tables are at once procured, should be condemned to make an eighty- 
day passage, with the water, for the most part, served at the rate of half 
a gallon a day,—for tea, coffee, soup, and drinking,—and we are sure 


they would never growl again. 


At the end of last November, Lieutenant-Colonel Richard H. 
Jackson died at McPherson Barracks, Atlanta. Had he lived he 
would have been retired in 1894. 

Colonel Jackson’s career is that of many other soldiers of our 
army. Although not easy to enter with a commission, many, who 
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were qualified, have had no difficulty in making their way; and he 
entered at a most auspicious time. 

This officer was born in Ireland in 1830. In 1851 he enlisted as 
a private in the Fourth United States Artillery, and rose to be first 
sergeant. He was brevetted second lieutenant September 13, 1859, 
and commissioned second lieutenant 1860 ; first lieutenant, 1861; cap- 
tain, 1862; major, 1880; lieutenant-colonel, 1888. In the volunteer 
army during the war, Colonel Jackson was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel 1863; brigadier-general and brevet major-general, 1865. In 
1861, Colonel Jackson commanded a battery at the bombardment of 
Fort Pickens; in 1862-63 he took part in the operations against Fort 
Sumter, and was acting chief of artillery and acting inspector-general 
of the Army of the James in 1863. He commanded the Second 
Division of the Twenty-fifth Corps in the campaign closing at Appo- 
mattox. While on duty at Fort Schuyler, at the time of the death of 
General Grant, he was ordered with a detachment of the Fifth Artil- 
lery to guard the remains of the general at Mount McGregor. While 
there, in company with Captain W. B. Beck, of the Fifth Artillery, 
the two officers were struck by lightning, and for several hours it was 
supposed that Jackson was dead. He had suffered from the effects of 
this shock ever since. Colonel Jackson’s only son died at West Point, 
where he was a cadet. 


In looking at Colonel Powell’s “ Records of Living Officers of the 
U. 8. Army,” the other day, we happened to notice in the record of 
Major Cyrus A. Earnest, of the Eighth Infantry, an account of “ long- 
distance rides” performed by that officer, under vastly different cireum- 
stances from the one which took place in Europe last fall, and which 
we do not remember to have seen noticed when that latter ride was 
under discussion. When serving under the personal orders of General 
O. O. Howard, during the Nez Percé expedition, “he left the command 
at reveillé, at Cafion Creek, and rode to Fort Custer, Montana, near 
seventy miles, by retreat, and then back the next day, between 2 a.m. 
and 10 P.M., over an unbroken road, with loaded wagons, clothing, and 
equipage, rejoining the command at Baker’s battle-field, on the Yellow- 
stone,—about forty-five miles.” 

Then, again: “ Left the command on Cedar Creek, Judith Basin, 
at noon, October 27, and rode to Carrol, Montana, to intercept if pos- 
sible and secure a steamer to transfer the command across the Missouri ; 
arriving at 6 A.M., October 28, eighty miles, using a single horse only, 
and traveling for the most part in the wake of the enemy.” 

It seems to us that such rides are of much more importance, as 
showing what can be done, in such a country as Montana, on the exi- 
gency arising, than any number of canters over regular roads, with 
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blacksmith-shops and beer-shops and gast-houses “convenient,” upon 
selected horses, carefully prepared for the work. The whole Austrian- 
German “race” proved nothing. Major Earnest’s rides, and others 
which have been mentioned recently in a contemporary, had an object, 
and a high one. 


Are there any wild camels in Western Texas or Arizona? 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling, in his “ Beast and Man in India,” speaking 
of camels, says, “ The deliberate movements of the beasts under their 
burdens is impressive and not without a touch of scornful majesty. 
Only an Oriental, one would think, could accommodate himself to that 
unhasting cadence of step. Perhaps the reported existence of wild 
camels in Arizona is a fabulous or jocular illustration of American 
character. It is said that they were imported into that State to serve 
as pack-camels, but nobody foresaw that the nervous, electric American 
was the last man alive to pace placidly at the end of a camel’s nose- 
rope. He naturally dropped it in disgust,—and now there are wild 
camels in Arizona. If this story is not true, it ought to be.” 

Mr. Lockwood Kipling does not appear to know that the camel 
was, long ago, taken to Jamaica also, as a transport animal, in the days 
before railroads were common things. The reason why they did not 
succeed in Jamaica was on account of the “jiggers,” or “ chicquas,” 
which affected the soft spongy foot of the camel, just as they do the 
unprotected human foot. Five or six years before the Civil War, if 
we remember rightly, Mr. Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, 
became possessed with the idea (whether his own, or an adopted one, 
we do not know) that camels would be very useful in Texas and the 
southwestern territories, as transport animals for the army, then oper- 
ating extensively in those parts. Major Wayne, of the United States 
Quartermaster’s Department, was sent out to the Levant to purchase 
camels, and procure information as to their treatment. In connection 
with the matter, the late Admiral Porter, then a lieutenant, was given 
a sort of roving commission, in the store-ship “Supply,” the best and 
fastest of the store-ships then in use, to obtain the beasts, in conjunc- 
tion with Major Wayne, and bring them home. They must have had 
a nice cruise of it, for, if our recollection serves us, they went to several 
ports where camels are not usually seen, except in zoological gardens ; 
but they accomplished their purpose, and brought out about three 
dozen of the animals, with very little loss. The “Supply” made an- 
other voyage, and brought more; but whether Major Wayne went on 
the second voyage we do not remember. The camels were of a number 
of different breeds,—Bactrian, dromedaries, etc.,—and some of. them 
were presented by the Bey of Tunis, the Viceroy of Egypt, and others. 

Altogether, quite a number of them reached Texas, and were, we 
believe, actually used in transportation for the army. 
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A “lost camel” is a by-word with many Easterns for a helpless 
person. But there is no reason, in spite of supposed physical objec- 
tions, why camels should not breed and increase in a wild state, given 
favorable conditions of climate, food, and immunity from enemies. + 

Every now and then we see paragraphs in the daily papers about 
wild camels in the great Southwest, such as Mr. Kipling has referred 
to in his charming book. But the Civil War put in the past tense 
more things than camels, and they seem to have disappeared altogether 
from official knowledge. 

There-must be many army officers who have some knowledge (upon 
a curious and important point, so far as natural history goes) as to 
what became of these camels, of which certainly more than three-score 
of the finest breeds were imported. 

Speaking of camels reminds us that, after the Aidin Railway was 
in full operation, the trains of camels with goods came into Smyrna by 
the old road, used from time immemorial, almost parallel, for miles, 
with the iron road. Perhaps they do so still; for Orientals are hard 
to change. 

Camels are disagreeable brutes, however useful in their sphere, and 
any one who has been pressed up against a wall, in a narrow Eastern 
street, by a big camel and his load, passing by like a moving fate—to 
the sufferer—will also remember the most unpleasant odor of the 
animal. No other quadruped we have ever seen has anything like it. 
People told us it was in the breath. It may be; but it was no better 
on that account. 

Then they bite,and most nasty wounds they make, for their incisors 
are differently arranged from other ruminants, and it behooves one to 
keep out of their way. 

The finest animals of the race we have ever seen were in the Canary 
Islands, They are raised in Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, the lower 
and most eastern islands of the group. They carry, or used to carry, 
great loads of cochineal or other merchandise with great dignity and 
deliberation, and seemed to be better managed by the alert “ gofiu”-fed 
Canarians than by the petticoated and turbaned drivers on the Aleppo 
route. 

A beautiful sight is a “swift rider” on a dromedary crossing a plain 
or a ridge, but the motion is the most trying which any animal can 
make for its rider. ‘“ Experto crede,”—for the writer tried it once, for 
about two minutes, with a halter-led animal, and was some days 
in getting over the general soreness, although then many years 
younger. 

“They say” that camel flesh is good to eat. So is mule flesh or 
_ horse-liver, when you are in a “tight place ;” but, preserve us from 
camel flesh! Old goat, properly parboiled, and stewed with garlic, 
is not so bad, but—camel ! 
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In a late number of the London United Service Magazine, Mr. W. 
Laird Clowes takes occasion to point out many inaccuracies among 
novelists who venture to choose naval subjects, singling out especially 
Mr. Walter Besant’s work entitled “The World went very well Then.” 

He says, “ If Mr. Besant were in the habit of frankly and delib- 
erately setting at naught all the facts of history,” his errors would not 
need correction ; “but it is clear that he aspires to be accurate and 
consistent in his chronical touches.” ‘That Mr. Besant makes his 
seamen talk about sailing ‘on’ a ship is not to be particularly wondered 
at. Nor is it astonishing that Mr. Besant adopts the vulgar error that 
in the first half of the eighteenth century rum was ordinarily served 
out in English men-of-war, although I can assure him that he will find 
that very little rum indeed was used in the navy at that period, and 
that ships’ companies thought themselves very unlucky in those days 
if they did not get daily a gallon of beer per head,—beer being their 
customary drink, and wine or spirits supplanting it only on exceptional 
occasions.” 

It is with other matters that Mr. Clowes finds fault, such as the 
introduction of carronades thirty-five years before the first one was 
cast; the wearing of uniform by midshipmen in 1747, and such like 
things which so painstaking and particular an author might very well 
have informed himself about, if he thought it worth while to advert 
to such matters at all. 

Mr. Laird Clowes says that England is a naval nation, but that 
knowledge of the history and antiquities of the British navy is most 
uncommon among Englishmen. “ Naval history is not taught in our 
schools ; naval literature of a serious character is read only by a few naval 
officers and students ; and the only naval museum in the whole of the 
empire is housed in a dozen stuffy rooms in an East-End suburb. The 
consequences, so far as they concern naval novels, are twofold. On the 
one hand, the novelist easily falls into marvelous depths of error; on 
the other, the reader fails to notice the writer’s blunders, and placidly 
regards the most grievous aberrations as so many evidences of his 
entertainer’s unrivaled science.” 

And these remarks suggest the light and airy way in which the 
ordinary reporter treats nautical matters in the daily papers, making a 
curious hash, at times, in the eyes of people who understand such 
things. The visit of a foreign ship of war never fails to bring forth 
paragraphs of this kind, which the public swallows whole. But, as the 
French say, “ there is nothing sacred to a sapper,” and, we might well 
add, to a reporter of these days. Let us hope, however, that when the 
naval review comes off, this spring, the leading newspapers will take 
care to provide themselves with some young men who will be able to 
give an intelligent account of what passes, without attempting to use 
nautical phrases and similes which they know nothing about. 
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Robert Macaire is a character for all time. When he proposed to 
his stupid follower, Bertrand, to create a bank which should, with a 
capital of “cent milliards de milliards,” swallow up the Bank of 
France and all the bankers, Bertrand, calm and stupid, says, “ Mais 
les gendarmes?” “Que tu es béte Bertrand, est-ce qu’on arréte un 
millionnaire ?” 

At another time Macaire announces, “ Le temps de la commandite 
va passer, mais les badauds ne passeront pas,” which Thackeray 
declared should be written in letters of gold. 

The French, with all their acuteness where money is concerned, 
have had some rude shocks in the course of time, and, as Robert 
Macaire remarked, they have the badauds always with them. It is 
possible that the warning of the Mississippi scheme was too remote for 
the people of to-day, for it was in 1719 that the shares were quoted at 
forty times their original value, and high and low went crazy in their 
haste to be rich, the result being one of the greatest of financial 
crashes. 

The result of the Panama scheme shows that there was plenty of 
money left in the “old stockings” of the French peasantry, even after 
the “ milliards” were raised for Germany. The main trouble with the 
people seems to be an ignorance of the masses about geography, and 
especially about physical geography, as well as their implicit belief in 
the schemes of their own leaders and financiers. American officers of 
ability had for years been exploring the Isthmus to find a place for 
such an enterprise as a ship-canal, without ever being able to recom- 
mend a route by way of Panama. Yet, the moment that route was 
selected by the Panama Canal Company the French poured out their 
savings in perfect confidence, most of them not knowing where 
Panama was; only that it was somewhere “ la bas.” 

M. Ferdinand de Lesseps’s whole career shows him to have been a 
man of honor, and it is a horrible position for such a person, at such 
an age, to be obliged to defend himself against accusations such as are 
now brought. The worst we can believe is that he, in the great ab- 
sorption of general management, allowed subordinates an opportunity 
for enriching themselves by chicanery of the worst kind. 

It seems to the writer but the other day when he had an opportunity 
of meeting De Lesseps at Cairo and at Ismailia, before the Suez Canal 
was quite finished, but when its success was assured. Then a man not 
far from sixty, he had the activity, sprightliness, and energy of most 
persons of half his years. Faultlessly dressed, one who saw him, 
without knowing who he was, would have taken him for a flaneur of 
the boulevards, instead of a very busy, vigilant man. Half his success 
in the Suez matter no doubt arose from his never neglecting to make a 
point, politically and socially. At the time we speak of—the canal not 
being opened—there had been some doubt cast upon the Port Said end 
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as a safe anchorage. M. de Lesseps naturally wanted to prove this 
doubt unfounded. He therefore called upon the captain of the vessel 
in which the writer was then serving (and whom he had accompanied 
to Cairo), to ask him to take his ship around from Alexandria to Port 
Said, and anchor there for a few days, so that it might be said that a 
*man-of-war had already been there. There was no earthly reason for 
us to go to Port Said, and we had just then had enough of the Syrian 
coast in winter-time; so our “skipper” very politely declined, hinting 
that a French vessel was the proper one for such a purpose. Lesseps 
saw the point, and, like a man of the world, did not think the worse 
of the captain for his refusal. On the contrary, his attentions were 
more pronounced, 


The Russian cruiser “ Rurik,” which takes the place in the Impe- 
rial navy-list of a frigate of the same name, condemned and sold out 
of the service, is a remarkable vessel. She was launched, on the banks 
of the Neva, on the 4th of November last, in the presence of the ezar 
and the czarina. She is the largest man-of-war ever built in Russia, 
and, up to the present time, the largest “cruiser” of any nationality. 
She is over five hundred feet long, with a displacement of 10,332 tons ; 
of great speed, and having a “rayon d’action” of 20,000 marine miles 
with the coal in her bunkers, which will be about 2000 tons. The 
“ Rurik” has two propellers, driven by engines of 13,250 horse-power. 
Her armament is of the most modern kind, with torpedo-tubes besides. 

Upon the ways from which the “ Rurik” was launched was at 
once begun the construction of another “cruiser” of a larger size,—it 
is said, of about 11,700 tons; and it is also reported that another one, 
larger yet, is to be laid down. 

The draught of water of such vessels must be very great, and to 
reach the German Ocean they must pass through “ the Belt,” almost in 
sight of Kiel Bay. Nearly a century ago it was found by Nelson that 
there was no passage for great ships from the Sound into the Baltic. Is 
it not probable that the Russians will take these formidable vessels out 
in peace time, at their leisure (perhaps in light draught), and send them 
“where they would do the most good?” They are certainly not in- 
tended for service in the Baltic. They would be supernumerary in the 
Black Sea. Possibly they may go to Northeastern Asia. Quien sabe? 


E. SHIPPEN. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


The Coast-Defense Systems of Ger- 
many and France. 


From London United Service Magazine 
ig 
for January, 1893.) 


Since the Franco-Prussian war the 
development of quick-firing guns, tor- 
pedo-boats, submarine mines, etc:, has 
made such rapid strides that the question 
of coast-defense has been entirely al- 
tered, and the rules relating to the same 
greatly modified. 

Most European powers nowadays treat 
the question of coast-defense as a purely 
naval one, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that in most cases an active naval 
defense is the only one which can ade- 
quately protect a port or defend the 
whole sea-coast. The organization and 
administration of the same has accord- 
ingly been placed in the hands of naval 
men. 

A comparison between the present 
coast-defense systems of Germany and 
France may therefore be of interest. 


GERMANY. 


In March, 1884, the following decree 
of the emperor was published : 

‘‘ Hereafter the navy is to be intrusted 
not only with the defense of the two 
great dock-yards, but also with the mari- 
time defense of the whole German sea- 
coast. For a thorough defense the army 





and the navy should work together, ac- 
cording to clearly-laid-down rules, and 
to the navy should be given supreme con- 
trol over all maritime operations.”’ 

The forts at the mouth of the Elbe 
and Weser, in addition to those at Kiel 
and Wilhelmshafen, are therefore now 
garrisoned by the naval artillery, whose 
battalions are officered by officers of the 
navy, the non-commissioned officers 
being seamen gunners. The reasons 
urged for the transfer were as follows: 

1. The guns and their mountings are 
similar to those used in the navy. 

2. The defense being chiefly against 
the attack of ships and naval landing 
parties, seamen will more readily under- 
stand the maneuvring of the ships, and 
recognize the designs of the enemy from 
his preparations. 

8. The defenses consisting largely of 
armor-turrets, moved by steam or hy- 
draulic power, seamen will be able to 
manipulate the same better than soldiers. 

4. Seamen are better fitted to take 
care of the submarine defenses situated 
at the mouths of rivers, in planting and 
removing mines, etc. 

The submarine defense, as now organ- 
ized, distributes the available torpedo- 
boats to the several districts of the coast, 
each of which has a torpedo-depot. The 
plans, designs, and manufacture of all 
torpedoes are now under the control of 
the navy. 

The accomplishment of such a change 
in a country where the influence of the 
army is paramount indicates that the 
benefits expected to be derived from it 
are considerable. 

The two chief harbors of Kiel and 
Wilhelmshafen are placed under the di- 
rection of a vice-admiral. The former 
port embraces the Baltic littoral and the 
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waters belonging to it; the latter, the 
coast of the North Sea. The whole de- 
fense of the German coast is therefore 
directed by these two so-called “‘ chiefs of 
station,’’ whose duties include the super- 
vision and the instruction of the person- 
nel, as well as the provision for rapid 
mobilization and the looking after the 
stores. 

In the year 1877 the marine artillery 
was dissolved, and the naval artillery, 


which serves the coast- and torpedo-bat- | 


teries as well as the submarine mines, 
formed. This body is made up of three 
divisions, stationed at Friedrichsort, 
Wilhelmshafen, and Lehe respectively. 
Each division is composed of three com- 
panies; the chiefs of divisions are lieu- 
tenant-commanders ; the company offi- 
cers consist of a lieutenant, a sub-lieu- 
tenant, and an ensign. 
division serve for five years, the captains 
of companies for three, and the junior 
officers for one and two years. The 
naval artillery is composed of an espe- 
cially fine body of men, the standard for 
admission being as high as that for the 
Prussian Guards. 

Two torpedo-boat divisions, compris- 
ing the entire force for the torpedo-boat 
squadrons, were established in October, 
1887,—one at Kiel and the other at 
Wilhelmshafen. 

The next in command under the chief 
of the station is the marine inspector, 
who is either a rear-admiral or a captain. 
His chief duty is to see that all docu- 
ments relating to mobilization are cor- 
rect and not out of date. He has to 


keep himself informed of the exact con- | 
dition of the coast fortifications, and has | 


control over the naval division, the ar- 
tillery- and mine-training ships, the 
mine- and artillery-depots, the torpedo 


divisions, and the ships in the First Re- | 


serve. To the depots are attached the 
artillery and the torpedo officers, who 


are taken from the non-commissioned | 


ranks, and are promoted as high as the 
rank of captain-lieutenant, but cannot 
be detailed for service on board ship. 

For torpedo and artillery matériel 
two inspectors are sent from the Minis- 
try of Marine, who report direct to its 
chief. 

Every year fortification mancuvres 
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are held, in which the naval artillery, 
infantry, the torpedo-boats, and ships in 
commission engage. Ships which do not 
belong to a squadron, and have not left 
the Baltic or the North Sea, are always 
under the orders of the chief of the sta- 
tion. The great maneuvres which take 
place each autumn generally cover 
measures which would be taken in event 
of a sudden declaration of war. 

Referring to the organization of the 
mobile defense, one of the recent esti- 
mates says,— 

‘“« Maritime strongholds are in the same 
condition as frontier fortresses, and re- 
quire garrisons sufficient for first defense, 
and must also have their matériel ready 
to enter promptly into action.” 

The sudden attacks to which maritime 
strongholds may be exposed on the decla- 
ration of war necessitate their being 
ready for defense at a moment’s no- 
tice. 

To be convinced of this, it has only to 
be borne in mind that a French squadron 
assembled at Toulon could appear before 
Spezzia in less than twenty-four hours, 
a squadron at Cherbourg before Ports- 
mouth in six hours, and an Austrian 
squadron stationed at Pola before Venice 
in about the same time. 

A naval reserve division composed of 
armored vessels has therefore been 
formed, one of which has its full com- 
plement, so that, on mobilization, the 
crew of this nucleus or central ship is 
distributed among the others, whose 
complements are filled up from the gar- 
rison or from the reserve. The vessels 
assigned to the local defense include iron- 
clads, gunboats, torpedo-boats, and small 
dispatch-vessels and cruisers for scouting 
service. All these vessels are kept ready 
for sea, and every year, during the au- 
tumn maneuvres, some of them are mo- 
bilized, to make sure of their practical 
and efficient preparation. 

For torpedo-boats and submarine 
mines there are four principal stations, — 
Wilhelmshafen, Kiel, Stralsund, and 
Dantzig,—each of which are supplied by 
the general depot at Friedrichsort, and 
are under the direction of a commander, 
assisted by five torpedo-officers. The 


secondary stations have been divided 
| into two classes : 
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Secondary Stations of the First Class. 


North Sea: Geestemiinde (Bremer- 
haven), Cuxhaven. 

Baltic Sea: Travemiinde, 
miinde, Pillau, Memel. 


Swine- 


Secondary Stations of the Second Class. 


North Sea: Wangeroog, Neuwerk, 
Keitum-sylt. 

Baltic Sea: Apenrade, Flensburg, 
Sonderburg, Diippel, Warnemiinde, 
Greifswald-de, Kolberg. 

The officers at these stations comprise 
five captains, ten lieutenants, ten sub- 
lietenants, one chief engineer, two en- 
gineers, and seven assistant engineers. 

For local defense—exclusive of the 
naval element—the following forces 
may be utilized,—viz. : 

1. Naval staff, consisting of naval 
officers, who, on account of special tech- 
nical abilities, are employed on shore, 
and who obtain separate promotion with- 
out requiring sea-service. 

2. Artillery employés of the dock- 
yards. 

8. Torpedo employés of the dock- 
yards. 

4. Marine infantry, two battalions of 
which belong to the land levy; the offi- 
cers are assigned to it by turns from the 
army. In case of mobilization, this 
permanent personnel is re-enforced by 
contingents from the First and Second 
Naval Reserves, specially fitted for the 
duties of these several corps. 

The drilling of the permanent person- 
nel, the condition of the matériel, and 
the dispositions for war are studied out 
and regulated down to the minutest de- 
tails, and the whole of the personnel and 
matériel are placed on a war-footing 
every year at the maneuvres. 

The submarine defense, since the naval 
authorities have assumed control of this 
branch, has been administered with the 
same care and exactness of drill and 
preparation that mark the other ele- 
ments of the system. 

The signaling service is in the hands 
of the navy. There are about sixty sta- 
tions, which are annually inspected by a 
naval officer. The fixed matériel of these 
stations is in position, and is under the 
custody of the nearest light-house-keep- 
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ers; the movable matériel is kept ready 
for mobilization. 

The navy has also carrier-pigeon sta- 
tions for communication between the 
outlying islands and the mainland, and 
from vessels on scouting service. 

The recruiting and calling out of the 
reserves, both for sea and land service, 
is under the charge of the war adminis- 
tration, which forwards to the navy the 
personnel belonging to the naval levy. 

The naval reserves comprise: A first 
reserve, or Seewehr, which includes only 
such men as have seen active service. 
It corresponds with the Landwehr of the 
army. A second reserve corresponds to 
the auxiliary or Ersatz-reserve of the 
army. 

The transfer of the coast-defenses in 
Germany from the army to the navy has 
been attended by the most satisfactory 
results, and German naval and army 
officers of high rank express but one 
opinion, which is, that the efficiency of 
the coast-defenses, as well as that of the 
navy, has been increased thereby. Now 
that the forts on the coast and the tor- 
pedo-defenses are commanded by naval 
officers and manned by sailors, Germany 
has reached a unity in the defense of the 
coast that can scarcely be found in any 
other country. 


FRANCE. 


By his decree of the 4th of August, 
1810, Napoleon I. intrusted the com- 
mand of the entire coast-defense to a 


naval officer. After his fall the same 
was placed in the hands of the War 
Ministry, excepting the batteries estab- 
lished for the protection of the more im- 
portant naval ports. In recent times and 
under the present arrangements the de- 
fense of the coasts is intrusted to the 
naval prefects of the five chief ports,— 
Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, 
and Toulon,—who are, as a rule, vice- 
admirals, and have entire command over 
all the forces in their arrondissement, 
whether of the navy or of the army. 

A rear-admiral, with the title of major- 
general of marine, serves under the mar- 
itime prefect, superintends the local de- 
fenses, the services of the naval forces on 
shore, and the coast signal-stations in the 
department. 
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All forts facing the sea are manned by 
the marine artillery, who are also charged 
with the manufacture and preservation 
of all artillery matériel for the navy. 
The forts themselves are designed by the 
defense committee, which is chiefly com- 
posed of naval officers. 

The navy also disposes of the follow- 
ing personnel in every naval port for 
service on land, and in the dock-yards 
and works along the coast : 

1. Four regiments of marine infantry. 

2. One regiment of marine gendarme- 
rie, more especially intrusted with police 
duties. 

8. Corps of marine veterans. 

4. Company of trained torpedo-men 
for the fixed submarine defense. 

5. Corps of artificers to manage and 
repair torpedoes, electric apparatus, etc. 

The army assists, in general, in defense 
against an attack from the land side. In 
case of an attack by sea, the maritime 
prefect may order the army to re-enforce 
the marine artillery in the sea-forts. 

In March, 1886, an additional depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Marine, called 
the Direction of Submarine Defense, was 
created. The head of this department is 
a rear-admiral. 

At Cherbourg, Brest, and Toulon there 
is a director of submarine defense under 
a captain, who is directly dependent on 
the maritime prefect. The director is 
stationed on board the head-quarters 
ship of the mobile defense, and has con- 
trol of all torpedoes and submarine mines 
and the maintenance of the first- and 
second-class torpedo-boats. 

In the minor naval ports, Lorient and 
Rochefort, the personnel for the subma- 
rine defense is under the orders of the 
senior naval officer, a rear-admiral. 

The fixed defense, consisting of ob- 
stacles or booms, submarine mines, steam- 
launches fitted with spar-torpedoes, 
search-light stations, torpedoes worked 
from the shore, etc., are commanded by 
a captain, assisted by two lieutenants. 
He has at his disposal a chief torpedo- 
adjutant and a company of trained tor- 
pedo-men, in addition to the corps of 
marine veterans. 

The personnel is exercised periodically 
in torpedo attack and defense. The mo- 
bile defense, consisting of the head- 
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quarters ship, the torpedo-boats for local 
defense, and torpedo-storeships, is com- 
manded by a captain, assisted by a lieu- 
tenant and one or more artificers. 

The head-quarters ship carries pro- 
visions for the crews of the torpedo- 
boats, and should be ready to furnish 
them with water, coal, compressed air, 
and torpedo matériel. 

The torpedo-boats, when in commis- 
sion, carry, in addition to a lieutenant in 
command, crews varying from seven to 
sixteen men ; and those of the first class, 
which have two discharge-tubes, carry in 
time of war a sub-lieutenant as second in 
command. 

The coast-guard consists of one hun- 
dred and forty-five signal-stations, which 
are connected with the general telegraph 
system, and are manned by naval men. 

The stations on the coast of each mari- 
time department are under the orders of 
the maritime prefect, who is assisted, as 
previously stated, by a rear-admiral, who 
commands the personnel, and is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the stations. 
An official, appointed by the director- 
geueral of ports and telegraphs, is sta- 
tioned in each district, and is responsible 
for the maintenance of the electric ap- 
paratus, wires, and submarine cables, and 
informs the signal-men of all orders re- 
lating exclusively to the electric-tele- 
graph system. 

Inspectors of signaling service, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Marine, have 
control of the personnel and matériel of 
stations within their districts; they are 
also responsible to the rear-admiral for 
the maintenance of stations and maté- 
riel. 

The following table shows the service 
of inspectors of signaling, and the num- 
ber of stations under their charge: 


Number of 
Place of Inspec- Signal Sta- 
tors’ Kesidence. tions under 
their C 
First . . . Cherbourg . . 
Second . . Saint-Brieuc 
Ditto . . . Brest 
Third . . . Lorient 
Fourth . . Rochefort 
Fifth .. 
Corsica . . 
Algiers . . 


Maritime 
District. 
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According to the decree of the 18th of 
May, 1890, the Minister of War is still 
charged with the defense of the land 
frontiers and of the coast proper. In 
case of war, the Ministries of War and 
Marine must, of course, co-operate in the 
defense of the latter, and must inform 
each other of all orders or instructions 
given to the maritime prefects and com- 
mandants of sections. 

This decree is regarded as preliminary 
to a final transfer of the entire coast- 
defense to the navy. ¥ 

The advantage claimed by the Ger- 
mans for their system of manning all 
works on the coast with men familiar 
with their most probable enemy, know- 
ing his vulnerable points, and under- 
standing his maneuvres, and familiar 
also with the guns and mountings used 
in such works, which are of the same 
type as those on shipboard, has also been 
recognized in France, and will lead to 
an early and definite control of the 
French Ministry of Marine over every 
element in the defense of its coast. 


Cuas. A. Vorer. 


Tur following poem was written in 
December, 1862, by Colonel John A. 
Joyce, at the Galt House wine-room, at 
one o’clock in the morning, at the re- 
quest of the celebrated George D. Pren- 
tice. It is a gem of its kind, and its 
authorship should be known: 


‘¢ Laugh, and the world laughs with 
you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For this brave old earth must borrow its 
mirth, 
It has troubles enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air; 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


‘¢ Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 
They want full measure of all your 
pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe. 
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Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all; 
There are none to decline your nectar’d 
wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


‘« Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 

Succeed and give, and it helps you to 

live, 

But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain.” 


Some Unwritten History. 


WE are apt to think that Indian wars, 
with all their accompanying horrors, 
died out entirely from our Eastern bor- 
der with the cessation of the old wars, so 
circumstantially described in the history 
of the early days of our country. This 
is a great mistake. There are stories 
connected with the long Seminole War 
in Florida that fully equal any recorded 
in history. One or two of these have 
been told of late years, but there are 
many others known to the few survivors 
of that stormy period. 

This war lasted some fifteen years, 
with brief intervals of quiet, when in- 
tercourse between the white settlers and 
the Indians would be resumed, and an 
apparently friendly state of feeling would 
exist. 

The last peace was broken by an ill- 
judged, high-handed move on the part 
of a white settler. Osceola, one of the 
Seminole chiefs,—there were, in reality, 
parts of three tribes in the peninsula of 
Florida,—who seems to have been rather 
a fine, taking young fellow, greatly es- 
teemed and beloved by his people, had a 
young wife who, unfortunately, had 
some negro blood, and was, in conse- 
quence, claimed, rightly or wrongly, by 
this white man as his slave. This broke 
the peace, and the Indians, exasperated 
furthermore by a breach of good faith 
on the part of General Jessup, became 
extremely outrageous, and remained so 
for years. 

The position of the whites became, 
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consequently, extremely dangerous, es- 
pecially along the Atlantic coast. This 
coast-line is interrupted along its whole 
length by frequent inlets, bays, and small 
rivers. These rivers, though shallow, 
are, most of them, navigable for some 
distance for vessels of light draught. 
Some few miles away from the mouth of 
one of these small rivers, in the southern 
part of the peninsula, William Croley, a 
plain countryman from Lower Georgia, 
had made a beautiful home for his little 
family ; there were five of them in all— 
himself, wife, two children (boy and 
girl), and a tutor, for although a plain, 
unlettered man, William Croley in- 
tended his children to be “‘ educated.” 
There was also a little child hardly be- 
yond babyhood. 

This Florida home was a little bit of 
paradise. The house was one of those 
picturesque log cabins, large and roomy, 
such as one must hate to see civilized out 
of existence,—a comfortable living-home 
and most charming to behold, all bow- 
ered in lovely vines that wreathed even 
the chimneys with their fragrant gar- 
lands. The land was rich, and it seemed 
as if every lovely thing that ever grew 
was to be found there; a breeze came up 
from seaward and cooled the sunny air 
all day, and was followed by a wind that 
blew across the land at night. 

Croley had his outhouses, storehouses, 
and negro cabins, his flourishing fields of 
waving corn and sugar-cane, and his own 
little craft, in which he made occasional 
trips to Key West to get such necessaries 
as the land did not furnish. So here the 
Croley family lived, prosperous and 
happy, they and their servants, for they 
were kind masters, as was the rule in the 
South, and their negroes were industri- 
ous, obedient, and contented. 

When the first threatenings of re- 
newed Seminole hostilities came, Croley 
felt no alarm or even uneasiness ; in fact, 
he thought very little about it anyway. 
He had done nothing to excite the In- 
dian ill-will, on the contrary, many of 
the chiefs had been on extremely friendly 
terms with him, and were quite in the 
habit of coming to the house and show- 
ing great kindliness of feeling, especially 
towards the children. So Croley went on 
quietly with his hoeing and planting, | 
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putting in his crops as though no angry 
breathings of Indian vengeance had 
reached his atmosphere. At last some 
of his Indian friends came to him and 
advised, even begged him to go, saying, 
in effect,— 

““We are friendly to you, and don’t 
want to see you harmed; we know you are 
our friend and you have never injured us 
in any way, but when trouble comes and 
we are on the warpath we can’t protect 
you, perhaps not even from ourselves. 
So we want you to go away.” 

But William Croley thought he was 
safe enough. It was a very serious mat- 
ter for a man to give up his home and a 
large property,—everything that he had, 
in fact, with the exception of a little 
money invested in Key West and a few 
negroes, whom he could take with him. 
To abandon all this because of the possi- 
bility of a fight, which would be a small 
affair anyway, between a party of In- 
dians and a few United States soldiers, 
and that, too, in a distant part of the 
State! Croley thought it all rather ab- 
surd, and laughed to scorn the fears of 
his wife and the tutor. But even the 
servants remonstrated with him. As he 
was giving directions, one day, about a 
trip to Key West that would last several 
days, one of his men, an old servant and 
privileged beyond the others, came to 
him and said,— 

‘¢ Marse William, don’ you think it’s 
mighty resky goin’ off ’n’ leavin’ Miss 
Ma’y ’n’ the chillen this-a-way? ’n’ 
stayin’ hyar anyhow, marse? Young 
Chief Yellowha’r, he done come tellin’ 
we-uns, one day las’ week, how white 
folks all ’roun’ goin’ away. He tole me, 
‘You’ Marse Croley bes’ go too; when 
Seminole tas’ blood den don’ know fren’ 
f’om foe.’ ’N’ dat’s so, Marse William! 
Bes’ go altogedder, suh !’’ 

‘Nonsense, old Jack, you’re gettin’ 
skeery in you’ old age,”’ was all the re- 
ply the old man got, and in a day or two 
the little “Miami” sailed away with 
wind and tide, with William Croley and 
two men as crew. As he bade them 
‘“‘good-by’”’ Croley had laughed at his 
wife for being “ such a coward,” and re- 
minded Lizzie and Willie to “ keep tryst 
at the big tree,” a little point pushing 
out into the narrow stream, on which 
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grew a fine, large oak-tree. The sloop 
could run close up to the low bank, and 
here the children were accustomed to 
meet the boat and sail home in her. 

‘‘Be sure you’re there this day week,”’ 
the father said, as he hurried off. 

On the day appointed, a week later, 
the ‘Miami’ made her way into 
the river, “ brailing up’’ her mainsail as 
she ran in to the bank at Big-Tree Point. 
Croley himself stood “‘by” to throw 
the gang-plank for his young visitors. 
To his surprise, there were no little 
people to be seen; thinking they were 
possibly belated, he waited for them a 
good half-hour, and called and shouted 
through the woods to hasten them; but 
alas! alas! no gay, young voices an- 
swered him back; no bright, young faces 
came to his call! Fearing to lose the 
‘‘up tide,’’ they finally shoved off, both 
skipper and crew keeping a sharp look- 
out along the low bank for the “ chillen”’ 
in vain. Croley could not help an un- 
defined feeling of anxiety and uneasi- 
ness, although— 

‘Really, Jack, nothing could possi- 
bly have happened,—could there, now ? 
Nothing at all!’’ he said; and Jack re- 
plied,— 

“ Don’ know nuttin’ ’bout dem Injins, 
Marse William,” shaking his head. 

‘¢ Nonsense !’’ said Croley, but it was 
said with some hesitation ; and when 
they rounded a curve in the river and 
should have seen the chimneys of the 
little settlement, Croley said to him- 
self,— 

‘My God! where are the chimneys? 
Jack, for God’s sake, look!” 

A few minutes after he said,— 

“Not Injins, of co’se; they’re up 
North, anyhow, and I don’t b’lieve 
thar’s any trouble either.” 

Another short stretch of river, and the 
truth in all its ghastly horror—Indian 
horror—was before him! House, cabins, 
storehouses, barns, all had been burned. 
The fire was even yet alive, showing 
that the fiendish work was scarcely 
twenty-four hours old. Of all his beau- 
tiful home only the little dock was left. 
The rest of the story is better given in 
his own words; the element of gro- 
tesqueness in his telling only makes it 
more pathetic. 
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““T thought, at fust, sure, my wife an’ 
the chillen had run in the bush; so I 
told young Jack to just hawl up to the 
dock and take a half-turn roun’ the post, 
so’s to be ready to let her go soon’s 
we'd got aboard, for we’d mebbe have 
to run for ’t. So he got her turned roun’ 
and headed down stream, and then I 
went ashore to—to look for my wife 
and the chillen. I went right straight 
up the parth ’tween the storehouses and 
the cabins, and the fust thing I see, 
lyin’ right thar in the road, was my 
wife’s maid, they’d left Aer ha’r on. 
Then I come to the tutor; he’d tried to 
git away with the little boy, and they two 
was a lyin’ close together,—dead and 
scalped, sir! Not far off was my wife 
—my wife—sir! lyin’ doubled up over a 
stump of a old tree—and the little gurl 
’longside of her—and the howlin’ devils 
had—scalped ’em—both! both o’ ’em! 
My God! it was the most ridic’lous sight 
I ever see !—ridic’lous !”’ 

With that the poor man burst into a 
storm of grief impossible to witness un- 
moved, notwithstanding the half smile 
provoked by his singular description. 
Croley was completely dazed and broken 
by this terrible sweeping away of his 
whole life. 

A young negro lad crept out from 
“‘the bush"? where he had hidden, and, 
after a little, one or two more of the 
servants appeared. They seemed unable 
to give any very connected account of 
the affair, but it was understood that the 
savages had surrounded the house while 
the family were at tea, creeping up 
quietly through the dusk, and cut them 
all down as they tried to escape into the 
bush-wood near by. 

William came to Key West, which 
was a sort of city of refuge for Seminole 
victims, and those who were children at 
that time remember him as a grave, 
melancholy man, set apart by his great 
sorrow. He was barely of middle age, 
but his hair was snow white and fell 
down upon his shoulders, and, with his 
white beard, gave him a most venerable 
appearance. His eyes were kindly, but 
we never saw him smile. 


H. P. Huss. 
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ReaR-ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN, 
U.8.N., has written his “ Recollections 
of the Panama Canal Congress,” held at 
Paris in 1879, for the North American 
Review for February. 


No finer tribute to the lamented Gen- 
eral Rufus Ingalls has been printed than 
this from the Philadelphia Star: “I 
would like to. say a word of Rufus In- 
galls. Rufus Ingalls is one of the unap- 
preciated and soon-to-be-forgotten great 
men of the century. He was quarter- 
master-general of the Army of the Po- 
tomac from the beginning to the end of 
the war. McClellan, Burnside, Pope, 
Hooker, Meade, Grant, he served them 
all and held their entire confidence. He 
disbursed for the government thousands 
of millions. He never had an account 
that was questioned. He died poor. If 
he had served upon the line, instead of 
upon the staff, he might have had the 
highest command, as Grant ranked him 
in his published records with Sherman 
and Sheridan. 

“He fought his fight to the end. Al- 
ways the gentleman, always the soldier, 
always the embodiment of perfect integ- 
rity. He was the kindliest of men, had 
an easy, positive, charming manner,— 
was never in a hurry nor in a temper, 
but somehow was always obeyed. I pre- 
sume he was nearer to Grant than any of 
the officers. They had been classmates 
at West Point, had served on the Pacific, 
and had a perfect appreciation of one 
another. In all my days I never knew 
a courtlier or kinder gentleman. I 
thought of this as I met him just before 
the holidays on Broadway. He had re- 
turned from the West, and as he paused 
for a moment he referred in a bantering 
mood to his infirmities. When I took 
my leave it was with a feeling that it was 
an assured farewell. And when I read 
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that Ingalls likewise had received and 
answered the summons, I was not sur- 
prised.” 


Lightning at Sea. 
(From the Electrical Review.) 


For some time past it has been re- 
marked that ships at sea are far less often 
damaged by lightning now than was for- 
merly the case when wooden ships were 
so much in vogue. This has been noticed 
even under the tropics where violent 
storms are very frequent. According to 
some returns made of the statistics that 
have been accumulated since 1879 by the 
German authorities, this must be attrib- 
uted to the general use which is now 
made of wire rope for rigging purposes, 
as well as to the fact that the hulls of 
ships are usually constructed of iron or 
steel. Thus the whole ship forms an ex- 
cellent and continuous conductor by 
means of which the electricity is led 
away into the ocean before it has time to 
do any serious damage. Captain Dink- 
lap, who has had charge of the commis- 
sion appointed to investigate this ques- 
tion, states that no case has been recorded 
where a ship rigged with wire rigging 
has sustained any damage from light- 
ning, except in a few instances where 
continuous connection had not been made 
with the hull. But wooden ships rigged 
with ordinary rope rigging still show the 
same percentage of casualties as for- 
merly, when they are not properly fitted 
with lightning-rods and the proper pre- 
cautions taken to maintain their effici- 
ency. 


Cuoice RosEs.—The Good & Reese 
Co., Springfield, Ohio, publish a beauti- 
ful one-hundred-and-forty-four-page il- 
lustrated catalogue of roses and seeds, 
which they will send post-paid to our 
readers for ten cents in stamps. 








Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service” are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 










California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 31, 1893. 






To tHe Frrst C1iass.—Edward 
Byrne, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Elias B. Ja- 
briskie, Capt. 







To tHE Sgconp C1iass.—William 
Winder, Lt. U.S.N. 







Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 1, 1893. 
To tHe First Crass.—Lewis W. 


Husk, Col. U.S.V.; Edmund B. Gray, 
Col. U.8.V. 


To tHe First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Philip Douglas Kennedy. 










District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 4, 1893. 


To tHe First Ciass.—Oswald H. 
Ernst, Col. U.8.A.; J. B. Johnson, Lt. 
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U.S.V.; George MacKay, Civil Engi- 
neer U.S.N.; William I. Spencer, Capt. 
US.V. 

To THE First Ciass (by inheritance). 
—John Titcomb Sprague. 

To tHE Sxconp Cxass.—Nelson 
Bowman Swertzer, Jr. 

Application of James M. Pipes, Capt., 
postponed from last meeting, was with- 
drawn. 

Resignation of membership in the 
Order by Companions James J. Dana, 
Gen. U.S.A., and Mr. Eugene Judge 
Williams, were accepted. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 12, 18938. 


To THE Frrst Crass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Joseph S. Sherer. 


To tHE Seconp CLass.—Mr. Stuart 
McEntree. 
Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 10, 1893. 


To tHE First Criass.—Ebenezer ° 


S. Peake, Chaplain U.S.V. 


To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Kenneth Clark. 


To THE SEconD Ciass.—Mr. William 
Henry Davis, Mr. Thomas B. Hartzell. 
Missouri Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1893. 


To tHe First Ciass.—Henry O. 
Pope, Capt. U.S.V. 


To tHe Srconp C1iass.—Powell 
Clayton, Jr., Lt. 
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TRANSFERS. 


Oregon Commandery. 


George S. Doane, Capt., to New York 
Commandery. 


California Commandery. 


Charles G. Bartlett, Gen., Arthur 
Burtis, Pay Inspector U.S.N., J. H. 
Withington, Capt. U.S.V., Charles S. 
Lindsay, Lt., W. P. Van Ness, Capt., 
to New York Commandery; Henry S. 
Haskin, to Illinois Commandery ; W.T. 
Sampson, Capt. U.S.N., to District of 
Columbia Commandery; H. C. Hin- 
man, Lt., Daniel Robinson, Capt., Mr. 
Sidney C. Sladden, to Dllinois Com- 
mandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Jas. S. Pettit, Capt. U.S.A., to New 
York Commandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Frank D. Garretty, Capt. U.S.A., to 
New York Commandery. 


New York Commandery. 


Samuel E. Burnham, Capt., to Ver- 
mont Commandery ; John McE. Hyde, 
Col., to Missouri Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


M. M. Meredith, Capt. U.S.V., 
Arthur T. Parson, Act. Ensign, late 
US.N., Marcil C. Goodrell, Capt., to 
Pennsylvania Commandery ; Oskaloosa 
M. Smith, Capt. U.S.A., to Indiana 
Commandery; John Campbell, Capt. 
U.8.V., to Ohio Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
New York Commandery. 


Nicholas L. Roosevelt, Lieut., De- 
cember 18, 1892; Beriah A. Watson, 
Dr., December 22, 1892. 
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California Commandery. 


Alonzo H. Parker, Capt. U.S.V., 
January 11, 1893; Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, Commander U.S.N., December 3, 
1892; J. M. Brannan, Col. U.S.A., 
December 16, 1892; Mr. Livingston L. 
Baker, December 21, 1892. 


Missouri Commandery. 


Companion Harry D. Goss, January 
5, 1898. 


Illinois Commandery. 


Frank H. White, Lt., January 10, 
1893; William G. Mead, Lt., Janu- 
ary 18, 1893. 


Must have smelt Powder, otherwise 
Candidates are not Eligible te the 
Leyal Legion. 

Tue Loyal Legion’s rejection of the 
applications for membership of Com- 
mander Theodore F. Jewell, U.S.N., 
and Acting Assistant Paymaster George 
Wilson caused a good deal of talk among 
the members of that organization yester- 
day. 

For some time there have been two 
parties in the organization, known as the 
‘‘ Jiberal constructionists’’ and the ‘‘ strict 
constructionists.’’ The strict construc- 
tionists favored a rigid adherence to the 
rule that candidates to be eligible must 
have been officers in active service in the 
war, provided, of course, they did not 
claim admission as the inheritors of the 
rights of previous members. The liberals 
thought that men who were officers ‘in 
service” were eligible, and they were 
ready to extend the rights of member- 
ship to officers who were stationed during 
the war in New York harbor or some 
other scene remote from the actual field 
of operations, as also to cadets at West 
Point and Annapolis. 

The Commander-in-Chief sided with 
the liberals im the cases of Commander 
Jewell and Paymaster Wilson. The 
difference of opinion will probably not 
end with their rejection.—W. YF. Sun. 





BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL RUTHERFORD B. 
HAYES, U.S.V. 


Brevet Masor-GeneRAL RUTHER- 
Frorp B. Hares, ex-President of the 
United States, was born in Delaware, 
Ohio, October 4, 1822. At the outbreak of 
the Rebellion, he was elected captain of 
the military company formed from the 
celebrated Cincinnati Literary Club. In 
June, 1861, he was appointed major of 
the Twenty-third Ohio Infantry, and 
was ordered to West Virginia in July 
following, remaining there until the 
summer of 1862, when his command 

_was transferred to the Potomac, and 
participated in the battle of South 
Mountain. In this action Hayes was 
severely wounded in the arm. Heserved 
in West Virginia in 1868, against John 
Morgan in Ohio, and in the movement 
against the Tennessee Railroad in the 
spring of 1864, and led a brigade with 
marked success in the battle of Cloyd’s 
Mountain. 

He took part in several engagements 
between Early and Sheridan’s troops 
prior to the battle of Winchester. In 
that important encounter he had the 
tight of Crook’s command, and it was 
therefore his troops which, in conjunc- 
tion with the cavalry, executed the turn- 
ing mancuvre that decided the fate of 
the day. 

At one point in the advance his com- 
mand came upon a deep slough, fifty 
yards wide and stretching across the 


whole front of his brigade. Beyond was 


a rebel battery. If the brigade en- 
deavored to move around the obstruction 
it would be exposed to a severe enfilad- 
ing fire; while, if discomfited, the line 
of advance would be broken in a vital 
part. Hayes, with the instinct of a 
soldier, at once gave the word ‘ For- 
ward !’’ and spurred his horse into the 
swamp. Horseand rider plunged at first 
nearly out of sight, but Hayes struggled 
on till the beast sank hopelessly into the 
mire. Then dismounting, he waded to 
the farther bank, climbed to the top, and 
beckoned with his cap to the men to fol- 
low. In the attempt to obey many were 
shot or drowned, but a sufficient number 
crossed the ditch to form a nucleus for 
the brigade; and, Hayes still leading, 
they climbed the bank and charged the 
battery. The enemy fled in great dis- 
order, and Hayes reformed his men and 
resumed the advance. The passage of 
the slough was at a crisis of the fight 
and the rebels broke on every side in 
confusion. 

At Fisher’s Hill, Hayes led a division 
in the turning movement assigned to 
Crook’s command. Clambering up the 
steep sides of North Mountain, which 
was covered with an almost impenetrable 
entanglement of trees and underbrush, 
the division gained, unperceived, a posi- 
tion in rear of the enemy’s line, and then 
charged with so much fury that the 
rebels hardly attempted to resist, but fled 
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in utter rout and dismay. Hayes was at 
the head of his column throughout this 
brilliant charge. 

At Cedar Creek he was again engaged. 
While riding at full speed, his horse was 
shot under him, but, soon recovering, he 
sprang to his feet and limped to his com- 
mand. 

“‘ For gallant and meritorious service 
in the battles of Winchester, Fisher’s 
Hill, and Cedar Creek,” Colonel Hayes 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and brevetted 
major-general for “‘ gallant and distin- 
guished service during the campaign of 
1864 in West Virgina, and particularly 
in the battles of Fisher’s Hill and Cedar 
Creek.” He had commanded a brigade 
for more than two years, and at the time 
of these promotions was in command of 
the Kanawha division. In the course of 
his service in the army he was five times 
wounded, and had four horses shot under 
him. 

General Hayes was in 1864, while in 
the field, elected to Congress, and in 1866 
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was re-elected. He was elected governor 
of Ohio in 1867, and re-elected in 1869 
and in 1875. He was elected President 
of the United States, and filled the office 
from March 4, 1877, to 1881. 

General Grant, in his Memoirs (Vol. 
II.), says of General Hayes: 

‘‘On more than one occasion in these 
engagements General R. B. Hayes, who 
succeeded me as President of the United 
States, bore a very honorable part. His 
conduct on the field was marked by con- 
spicuous gallantry as well as the display 
of qualities of a higher order than that 
of mere personal daring. This might 
well have been expected of one who 
could write at the time he is said to have 
done so, ‘ Any officer fit for duty who at 
this crisis would abandon his post to 
electioneer for a seat in Congress ought 
to be scalped.’ Having entered the army 
as a major of volunteers at the begin- 
ning of the war, General Hayes attained 
by meritorious service the rank of brevet 
major-general before its close.’’ 

General Hayes died January 17, 1898. 





COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF BENJAMIN 
HARRISON. 


CoMMANDER-IN- CHIEF BENJAMIN 
Harrison (President of the United 
States) is the son of John Scott Harrison, 
and grandson of General William Henry 
Harrison, President of the United States 
from March 4 to April 4, 1841. He was 
born at North Bend, Indiana, in his 
grandfather’s house, August 20, 1833; 
graduated from Miami University in 
the class of 1852; he subsequently passed 
through a legal course, and began the 
practice of law at Indianapolis in 1854. 

In the early part of the war of the Re- 
bellion, Mr. Harrison tendered his ser- 
vices to Governor Morton, of Indiana, 
and the latter authorized him to raise 
a regiment. When the regiment was 
complete, Governor Morton voluntarily 
commissioned Mr. Harrison colonel of 
the Seventieth Regiment, Indiana Vol- 
unteers. 

When Bragg was hastening with the 
main body of his army to Louisville 
considerable excitement was created, and 
Colonel Harrison’s regiment—although 
muskets had just been issued to them and 
they did not even know how to handle 
them—was hurried to Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, which was at that time forti- 
fied, and had become a Union outpost, 
below which everything had been broken 
by the Confederates. 

Colonel Harrison’s first experience as 
an independent commander was when he 
was sent on an expedition against a body 
of rebels lodged at Russellville. His 
command was put aboard a train at Bowl- 


ing Green and hurried off. When within 
about ten miles of the town he was 
stopped by a burned bridge. Only a por- 
tion of a span was gone, however, and 
he made a pier of railroad ties in the cen- 
tre, then cut down a couple of large trees 
and pushed them across the break. From 
a side-track near by rails were torn up 
and laid upon the timbers. He pushed 
on with his train over the temporary 
bridge, and, arriving at a proper point, 
after making his military dispositions he 
suddenly and with energy attacked the 
rebel camp. The surprise was complete. 
Forty rebels were killed and wounded, 
while only one Union soldier was killed. 
He captured ten prisoners and all the 
horses and arms, and then returned to 
Bowling Green. 

Colonel Harrison’s regiment was bri- 
gaded with the Seventy-ninth Ohio, and 
the One Hundred and Second, One Hun- 
dred and Fifth, and the One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Illinois, Brigadier- 
General Ward commanding ; and, what 
is extraordinary, the organization thus 
effected was kept unchanged to the close 
of the war. From Bowling Green, Col- 
onel Harrison, with his command, accom- 
panied the brigade to Scottville, Ken- 
tucky, and thence to Gallatin, Tennessee, 
where he was occupied guarding the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad. Four 
months were evenly divided between 
hunting guerrillas and drilling his men. 
The brigade then marched to Lavergne 
and thence to Murfreesborough. Then 
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it became part of Granger’s Reserve 
Corps. On the 2d of January, 1864, it 
became the First Brigade of the First 
Division of the Eleventh Army Corps, 
and Colonel Harrison was placed in com- 
mand of it, General Ward taking the 
division. 

Shortly after this the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Army Corps were consolidated 
into the Twentieth, whereupon Ward’s 
old brigade became the First Brigade of 
the Third Division of the Twentieth 
Corps; and, as General Ward returned 
to the command of the brigade, Colonel 
Harrison resumed that of his regiment. 

Colonel Harrison participated in the 
Atlanta campaign and was engaged in 
the battles of Resaca, where, in charging 
a battery, he was among the first to 
cross the parapet. He also assisted in 
the capture of Cassville; was engaged 
at New Hope Church, and commanded 
his brigade in the engagements at Gilgal 
Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach-Tree 
Creek, and Nashville. After the last 
named, Colonel Harrison was occupied 
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in the pursuit of Hood’s army, and 
through many difficulties penetrated as 
far as Courtland, Alabama. He was 
then ordered to report to General Sher- 
man at Savannah. At Pocotaligo he was 
assigned to a brigade, with which he 
joined Sherman at Goldsborough. 

At the close of the war, Colonel Harri- 
son was made brevet brigadier-general of 
volunteers, to date from January 23,1865, 
“for ability and manifest energy and 
gallantry in command of the brigade.’’ 
He was honorably mustered out of ser- 
vice at Washington, D. C., on the 8th 
day of June, 1865, and at once entered 
upon his duties as reporter of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Indiana. 
He was elected United States Senator in 
1881, and held that office for six years. 

In 1888, General Harrison became the 
Republican candidate for President of 
the United States. He was duly elected, 
and took his seat March 4, 1889, which 
position he now holds, and by virtue of 
that position became commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy. 





